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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


Tus celebrated Cataract has been often described s—~and 
these descriptions, however minute and well written are of little 
interest, becauge it is impossible for mere words to convey any ade- 

uate idea of scenery so complex in its character, and $6 stupen- - 
Fe The annexed Plate, is one of the best efforts that I have seen 
toward presenting A Genera View. It is taken from the rear 
of the Table Rock, on the British side; and the few notes that I 
add, dre merely designed to aid the Reader’s memory and concep- 
tion while examining this picture. — — 

It will be ecalncted that the Niagara River is here about $ 
quarters of a mile wide, and that the Observer is elevated about 100 
feet above the level of the Table Rock. The form of the Fall is an 
irregular curve, of rather more than half of a circle of $ quarters of — 
a mile in diameter. In the fore-ground, is the American 
where the height of the Cataract is 164 feet. Goat Island, just at 
the head of this precipice, is seen to divide the waters, by a space 
of about 330 yards. On the left of this Island, isa rocky mass of 
perhaps 20 yards. With the exception of these breaks, the stream 
of water is continuous, and the cataract unbroken. . By far the. 
greatest portion of the water descends the great Horse Fall, 
as it is called, shewn in perspective, between Goat Island and the 
British shore. The height of the cataract is here 150 feet ;—and the 
cloud of ascending spray, with the rainbow, are no imaginary deco- 
rations, but faithful delineations from nature. _A very faint idea of 
the itude and sublimity of this scenery, is all that can be con- 
veyed by the pen and the pencil. Most persons have admired the 
beauties of natural cascades, in little brooks, till their ideas of beauty 
and the sublime of natural scenery, are regulated by a certain scale 
of magnitudes, so inferior to that of Niagara, that its wonders pre- 
sent, at the first view, a group of vast and strong-featured deformi- 
ty. It requires some days of observation, and study, to embrace a 
whole view, and to reconcile the magnitude of its features, with 
our conceptions of any thing like that beauty which we still seek in 
grandeur and sublimity. A deep and rapid river, of a mile ir 


width, plunging, at one leap, down a precipice of 150 feet, is my 
Voy. 1. : Ss 
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deed a phenomenon in the etterel won. Nor is it any wonder 
that the imagination is bewildered, ‘while the first effect, on persons 
of taste, partakes too largely of the wonderful to be pleasing. But, . 
to enjoy all this—these painfully-pleasing sensations, persons must 
examine for themselves, and indulge their own reflections on the 
spot. To say more would be a useless waste of time—and it was 
impossible to say less. 

ifay, 1816. VouneEy. 


\ 





Culture of the Sugar Cane, in Georgia. 


For the following Letter, I am indebted to the politeness of John W. 
Devereux, Post-Master at Milledgeville, Ga., of whom I made some enqui- 
ries, concerning the culture of this invaluable Plant, and the success attendm 
it. The Plantation of Col. M‘Cormick, is on the Oconee, about 50 miles 
below Milledgeville, the Capital of Georgia. Ep. 


Letter of Col. M*Cormick. 


Dear sir— Rose Vale, May 9, 1816. 
Tue cultivation of the Cane, differs so little in form from that 
of the Maize, that a circumstantial detail would be tedious and un- 
necessary. I have merely opened a furrow with the common 
plough laid in the cuttings of the plant about one foot apart, so pla- 
ced that the eyes will lie horizontally; and taking care that the 
covering of earth shall be in if agpere to the state of the ground 
and the season of the year. My opinion is that a covering of 4 
inches is generally sufficient, at any time from Nov. to March. 
The~ploughing can only be effected one way, as cross ploughing 
would disturb the cuttings laid in the furrow. ‘The dressings must 
keep the ground buoyant and light and free from weeds. When 
the young shoots begin to appear, it is important to add a little fresh 
ight mold around the roots—but this itself, is what is equally desi- 
le in the cultivation of Maize. I have just done ploughing and 
molding or dressing my crop of this year, from which I expect to 
prepare Sugar and Molasses for the market. After the Cane is 
wn, the processes are so well described by Bryan Edwards, 
Da n, and other. West India Planters and writers, and in so ma- 
n adds, that I need not describe them to you. The soil, in our 
climate, that seems best adapted for Cane, 1s the lightest and rich- 
stmold. Asrespects the yield of sugar, I hardly know yet if the 
che on be so — 6 I ii that ys Pant. _ the 
greatest luxuriance on this, and therefore sup e yield of sugar 
will be in prveertien, Our pine lands, I oe poe viel pelapded for 
Cane ; and when manured, will produce from 8 to 1200 lbs. of Sugar 
othe acre, besides Molasses. As to the climate, where the Sugar 
Cane may be expected to succeed—I can only say that it has borne 
its removal from the torrid zone, with marks, not rea of ge 
tion, but of entire content. I am in N. latitude $2 deg. 40 min. How 
much further it will bear to go N., remains to be seen on trial: my 
own opinion is that it will certainly not succeed beyond lat. 35, at. 
present. Itseems to me better d for success on the sea 
- S8apt, than jn situations more elevated and inland. It will not, I 
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hope, be deemed presumptive in me, after the experience I have 
had, to predict, that it will be found to answer the most ine 
expectations of our Planters. The Oconee, Oemulgee, and - 
maha rivers, are happily located for extending this cultivation along 
their shores ; and it cannot be doubted that these circumstances 
may soon place the State of Georgia, in point of wealth, beyond any 
of the Atlantic States. The Cane flant is more hardy, even now, 
than Cotten or Maize :—as a frost that will kill the former, and cut 
down the latter quite to the ground, in its infant state, does little or 
no injury to Cane. -'To these observations I would add, but that the 
Post is waiting. If you desire, I will cheerfully give every addi- 
tional information that may result from my own practise 

rience in this business. In haste, very respectfully, your friend, 

: DAVID M ICK. 
Tuoucuts, on PurtosopuicaL Science, on CREATION, AND 
“THE ORDER AND CONSTITUTION OF NATURE, 


(Concluded from page 401.) . 

But the Tail of the Comet ? 

Here are two glass bowls, of the same form and dimensions, 
each containing 4 quarts of water. The water in the one is per- 
fectly clear ;—but that in the other is thickened with clay, anda 
variety of metallic matter, in very minute particles. ‘The seve- 
ral contents of each being accurately weighed, I place them side by 
side, in the direct rays of the sun. ‘The one containing clay, &c. 
in a kind of turbid, muddy mixture, or semi-fluid state, I call No. 
1, and its contents are warmed to a much higher temperature, and 
evaporated much faster than the water in ‘No. 2. “With a little 
stirring, the earthy deposite will become quite dry, long before the 
water in No. 2is exhausted: And on weighing this deposite, it has 
sustained a considerable loss. Hence I conclude, that, the evapo- 
ration being so rapid, this loss is occasioned by the ascent of some 
of those particles, with the mist of vapor, raised by evaporation into 
“ “Now ligh 1 ae ble t ve ane tter 

ow—light is only made visible to our e 7 ma 
of light onl sachs light, by being transmitted, or acted upon in 
media capable of refraction. "Without this, it is no more light, ab- 
solutely, than the pulsations of air are sound or noise, without the 
fine contrivance of the ear for perceiving the effeet of these pulsa- 
tions. Heat, derived from the rays of the Sun, is produced ‘in the 
saine way as light—but more of this by-and-by. ‘solution of 
water in air, constituting its humidity, is the principal cause of the 
power of refraction, existing in the atmosphere: but this refractive 


wer is also increased by the suspension of ey ep agar i- 
she in the air, and, in a sande endid manner, by. the addition of 
mineral ga: So soon the , as the Solar rays have caused 


evaporation from this Comet, so soon has the formation ofan atmos- 
commenced ;—and of just such an ey is calculated 
possess the highest refractive powers. Well—the Comet has am 
atmosphere, and now it shows a tail of light, which it could not 
have done before. If it revolve in the plane of its orbit; 
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it. will lese this tail, and may, in certain’ positions, at certain dis- 
tances, exhibit the phenomena of a ring, or of several concentric 
rings, surrounding it as a planet ! , 

This glass tumbler holds a quart, and is filled with clear water. 
Its temperature is low, in order that it may globate a drop of this 
balsam of fir, and suspend it near the surface. If 1 place the candle 
in the plane of the horizon of thfs little globe, you may see what a 
beautiful tail of light is formed on tie side opposite to the light. 
A Comet’s tail, in a little tumbler of water! Yes, indeed, and a 
very pretty one itis ;—a perfect miniature! Suspend this globe of 
glass in the same way, and you may see how its refractive powers 
act. to produce the same effect. Here is another globe, of the same 
dimensions and materials, but its inner surface is rendered opake 
by a coating of adhesive wax. ‘The thickness of the glass is equal 
to one 46th part of the semi-diameter of the globe ;—and yet you 
see this forms a tail of light exactly like those in the preceding ‘ex- 
periments ! 

The atmosphere of a Comet is a great Lens, by which the rays 
of light are refracted to a convergence, and this occasions the lumi- 
nous appearance which we denominate the Comet’s Tail. Nor is 
this effect in any way lessened by the opacity of the centre, or 
the opake body of the comet. No planetary body, at the distance 
of the nearest of the primary planets, would ever be visible to us if 
it had not an atmosphere. Had it the excessively humid and hete- 
rogeneous atmosphere of a comet, like that it wouid project a tail, 
which would, of course, be principally observable in the focus of its 
great lens, where the converging rays act on each other. This I 
suppose to be the true explanation of the phenomena of Comets, of 
which there probably may be many millions, belonging to the Solar 
System, not yet seen by any inhabitant of this Earth. There 
have been seen, since men began to think they knew something 
_ about astronomy, many hundred Comets. Now, 1 do not suppose 
that, however excentric their orbits, or long their periodic revolu- 
tions, any Comet ever travelled, in its aphelion, beyond the system 
of that Sun round which it revelved. It must follow, then, that the 
planet Herschell, is not placed at the remotest bounds of the system | 
of our Sun. The period of Herschell is about 83 1-2 years, and 
that of the great Comet which is expected in 1835-4, about 75 1-2 
years. ‘This, then, must extend its aphelion far beyond the orbit 
ef Herschell, which planet is more than 1,800,000,000 miles distant 
from the Sun. But these facts are only introduced in order.to 
revive a distinct idea of the immensity of space;—and at the same . 
time it. may be well to remember that the period of one other Comet 
is pretty well ascertained to be 575 years! May there not be many 
millions of planets yet undiscovered? I suppose there is but one 
Sun, or source of watural light. And when. we reflect on this im- . 
mensity of space, with the comparative weakness of reflected light, . 
we must be aware, that, though there may be millions of planetary | 
bodies between us and the Sun, yet that we can only discern them, . 
from this earth, when within distances comparatively very small. 
- How. far, or-to what extent, their transit directly over the diskofthe 
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Sun, may extend the ability of our vision, may. probably be much 
better ~Anae when we ows more about the nature of light, and of 
that glorious and effulgent luminary, to which we are i for it. 
Were the Sun a body of fire, and were the effect: of light 
by emission, as some suppose, I much doubtif the transit of Mer- 
cury or Venus could ever be seen from this Earth. ania, 
It has been said that a Comet, in the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
passed so near the Sun, that its heat was calculated by him at 3000 
times that of red-hot iron, and that it would be 200 years in cooling ! 
This hypothesis is founded on the opinion that the heat of the Sun . 
diminishes exactly in propor we recede from that luminary. 4] 
My opinion is,. that the power of .the Sun is precisely the same» Ae 
wherever its rays extend. Whatevername we give-to the matter od 
of heat—whether we call it caloric, or any thing else, or whatever % 
* ideas we may entertain concerning the identity of heat and light sit 
is yet pretty certain that the light of the Sun fills all space. It must» 
therefore be radiated from the Sun, and be capable of minute subdéi- 
vision, even to infinity. Lightalways movesin right-lines, or some- 
how acts’in right-lines, (and how, is not probably well understood,) 
diverging infinitely, in all directions, to pervade all space. We 
know that refraction is produced by the interposition of different 
media; and that, according to what we well know, the effect of‘an 
atmosphere is to converge the Solar rays : because, there is always 
presented toward the Sun, a section of the planets’ atmosphere— 
The common lens, shows us the power of this convergence ; and it: 
also shows, if attentively considered, that the effects which follow 
its action, depend not so much on the accumulation of many rays,as 
on the collision of ray with ray, caused by the interposition of the’ 
lens. ‘The form of this instrument, determines alike its focal dis- 
tance and its power. Iron may be melted thus,by using alens, well 
formed, of only a few inches in diameter; and the effect is produced 
by the convergence of the Solar rays, which only act on each other 
after having passed both surfaces of the glass. Ice would do just as» 
well as glass for this experiment, if the lens were as perfectly form- 
‘ed. Caloric is that substance which we call both heat and light. 
It is radiated equally in all directions , and when perfeetiy pure, is 
perfectly colorless. What we call the radiation of light, is but~a 
natural effort to equalize the distribution, on the same principles, ’ 
precisely, as what we call the Electric fluid, acts, to keep up: art” 
equilibrium. Substances charged: with a greater portion of caloric 
than what belongs to them, according to the constitution of things, 
yield the excess to other bodies: like the electric fluid, too, this ex- ° 
cess is yielded more readily to some substances than to others, ac- 
cording to the nature of their affinities. Thus we prove thatiall the 
matter of light or heat is radiant, even to apparent exhaustion. ~ If 
we carry a hot ball into a cool air, the excess of its caloric'is rapidly © 
conveyed away by radiation, until the-ball has acquired the tempera- 
ture of the’ air ;—and while the caloric is thus radiated, this same — 
ball is a luminous object,exactly in proportion to the intensity of its — 
heat. Had it been hinged into water, of the same temperaturesits * 
emission or radiation of caloric would have been much more rapid 5 - 
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but the effects in every ether respect would have been the same. 1 
have often amused myself with experiments to prove these conclu- 
sions : and I have even seen that the intensity of the light is in exact 
ion to this rapidity of radiation. An iron ball, far below a 
red-heat, thrown into a bucket of water, will handsomely illuminate 
its contents: while another of the same sizg and intensity of heat, 
left in the air, cools but slowly, and exhibits no radiation visible to 
my eyes. Iam fully satisfied that the heat of every warm blooded 
animal, is sufficient to make its own body a luminous object, to the 
eyes of some ri The Cat, has an eye ee - 

avocation of seeking its in ie ' 3 and the mouse, famili 
examples seers die ae warm blooded animal. Ihave care- 
fully experimented with these animals. Ina dark cellar during the 
est hours of night, I have confined a cat ina closet ;—after 
warming a leaden image, in the shape of a mouse, to the temperature 
of the body of that animal, I have opened the closet door by a long 
string, and in an instant, though at a distance of 28 feet, 1 have 
the cat seize her prey. hen the same image is cold, she 
either does not find it at ali, or only after a long time, and then, 
ly, by chance. The swallow, at certain seasons of the year, 
-very high temperature of body ; and the owl, whose eye, like 
that of the cat, is formed for similar labors, will see the swallow in 
the darkest places, at distances of several feet. The swallow, in 
winter, lies torpid and cold; and the same owl could not then dis- 
| ‘eoverits victim. ‘Thistorpidity ef certain animals, is caused solely 
by the low temperatures of their bodies, and the consequent slug- 
— of their bloed and juices. In this state, as in every other, 
supply of air necessary to sustain life, is in exact proportion to 
the circulation of their blood: if the heart be still, se maw the lungs 
be, or those ns of respiration which perform their functions. 
But this is wandering, casually, from my more immediate object. 
_» Some persons have supposed that combustion, by decomposing 
combustible substances, somehow renders light, or, in other words, 
caloric, more luminous than the same intensity of heat would be 
without combustion. Caloric, in my opinion, only exhibits the 
effect that we call light, when in an active state. A blaze is always 
a red heat, and red heat isluminous te human eyes, whether it exhibit 
the appearance of blaze or flame or not. — It is impossible to produce 
this blaze, but by decomposition ; and then, as the heat is more in- 
tense, so also is the light. Blaze, is the emission of new com- 
stots neptile-cBbeating, cea bun seucakienly Gamghovery 

| is of heating, even iron, to a redheat, | 

one has by no means the same intensity. But—whatever the inten- 
sity of the heat, whether accompanied by the emission: of visible 
fiame or not, the light which it is capable of affording, is always in 


re it te this intensity. The process of > in 
pits for Iron works, affords a ready illustration. wood, 
in this process, is to be converted to a coal, to a carbonated wood, 
a slow, smothered heat. -The surface of the pit has a coveri 
earth, while the fire is working slowly the mass to ex 
the aqueous particles, and convert the wood to a coal. A great 
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deal of smoke, or rather steam, rises through the covering of earths 
and this is always luminous exactly in proportion .to the intensi 
of its heat. In dark, rainy, windy nights,. this-exhibition is w 
acer y — of ues a very seueons ride.of — miles. 
uld the Collier, or the man attending the pit tos , 
as lam doing, some one of these pg el luminous 
bv a pipe png by-and-by burst out in what we.call ss flame reg 
ich is only an emission of gaseous vapors, more intensely hot 
his enema il admit: for his wood would then be converted to 
ashes instead of coal. But having conducted my readers from the 
cellar to the woods, in seareh of imaieene: we will now return 
to the Steam Boats, with which every body is well pleased... The 
steam that issues from this engine, is always luminous in prepor- 
tion to its intensity of heat. 
Combustion disengages latent, or inactive caloric, as well that 
of the combustible substance on which it feeds, as that of the air: 
but the quantity given out, or in other words, the intensity and 
effect of this quantity, depends entirely on the intensity of the heat. 
I have been very gravely told, that, decomposing any substance by 
fire, the manner of doing it was of no Sly oto the heat, or 
the quantity of caloric, is always the same from the same substance. 
This is hanes as it x one Peare, though yok . estas oor 
ular philosoph eday. Hereare two s paper, 
of the = kind ma Mt gp here is a sheet-iron stove. Hold 
your hand on it, while I burn one sheet, rolled up thus in a kind 
of ball, by pressing it in my hand. It is done in one minute. Now 
try it while I burn the other sheet; fern into slips. The difference 
is more than 2 to 1, though the same time is employed in both 
eases, and the paper entirely reduced to ashes. Were the object te 
determine the quantity of light, instead of heat, the radiation must 
not be prevented by the iron, which absorbs the. caloric, and only 
gives it out at a temperature that ig not luminous to human eyes. 
I su that what we call heat, is solely produced by the 
action of caloric on itself; and this also causes the effeet that we 
denominate light. Combustion is the means we employ to preduce 
this action ; but I venture to predict, that, at some time or other, 
the means will be found out to produce permanent lights, without 
the - of combustion. e fe gc 7 i 
urni in to a contemplation e solar system, let. us 
earry with we the remembranee that its vast bodies are furnished 
with light solely by the power of refraction. ‘Thus the Comets and 
Planets are supplied with light, and their atmospheres illuminated, 
while the immense regions of space around them are involved in 
utter darkness. If there be any such thing as-an entire vaccuum 
in space, though all the rays of the-Sun were transmitted through 
it, yet it has no light forever. erever the Planets roll, they: 
ark an illumined way of borrowed light. . ne ican 
*. [have amused myself with an experiment, which may amuse the 
reader, while it will serve to illustrate some of the positions | haye 
assumed. A room of 30 feetin length, and 18in width, divided into 3 
equal parts, by tivo partition walls, aud made entirely dark, need net 
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alarm my reader, after having so far adventured with me before. 
In the middle room I place an oven-stove, with a cannon ball in 
the oven, attached to a wire, which reaches to No. 1, one of the 
rooms on the outside: By the side of the stove, a bucket of water, 
covered with several thicknesses of dry paper. ‘The stove room, I 
call No. 2, and the remaining room No. 5. ‘The temperature of the 
air is the same in each. In No. 1, by burning lamps, I produce a 
brilliant fight ; and so place several mirrors as to concentrate it, 
with intense effect, on the wall toward No.2. Here I make a small 
aperture, as I do in the wall of No. 3, and cover them with window 

lass. The light 1s now thrown through Nos. 2 and 3, and lights 
on the wall of the latter room, opposite to the mirrors in No. 1. 
The object is to determine the effect of refraction, in producing 
light. In No. 1, I have a large glazed aperture, which enables me 
tolook all over No.2. While the temperature, and the composi- 
tion of the air, is the same in each room, there is little difference in 
the intensity of the light in each. A person may see to read fine 
print. Inow place a fire in No. 2, and keep the stove nearly red-hot, 
for some time, with every aperture closed, when I again light up my 
lamps. ‘The air has now become highly rarefied in No. 2, and so 
far deprived of its humidity that a cat dies in it in littie more than 
8 minutes anda half. Some mice, in a wire-trap, live 7, and 9 
minutes. The light in No. 1, is brilliant, and in No. 3, as before ; 
but No.2 is almost totally dark—and scarcely can any light be 
seen, but on the glass at the apertures. I now pull the wire, which 
plunges the ball through the paper covering into the bucket of water, 
and in an instant, on the ascending curls of steam, or ‘ mists of va- 
por,’ I see a stream of light that soon illumines the whole room! 
After some little time, [ have thought No. 2 better lighted than 
No. $.—Among all my speculations and experiments, none ever 
amused and instructed me more than this. I tried the effect of pla- 
einga mirror ;—then white, andthen blackened paper, on the wit of 
No. 3, where the light fell; and 1 was astonished at the difference of 
effect, though I had supposed it must be considerable. 

While I now sit musing on these things, it occurs to me. that 
this is probably the last opportunity I may ever have for acknowl- 
edging how much satisfaction I have enjoyed in such kind of pur- 
suits. Ihave paid little, perhaps Jess attention than I ought, to the 
accumulation of money. Were I rich, instead of being poor in 
my old age, I might trouble the world with a huge book, instead of 
this skeleton kind of strange Essay ; and so I suppose this frank 
acknowledgement of poverty will excite the less regret. A little 
farm, which I might have purchased for the money laid out upon a 
yery few. of some of my experiments, would be worth more to me 
nes perhaps, than all that I have gained from them ;—-and I men- 
tidn this only as a word of precamtion to others. I cannot complain 
of divine Providence, nor do I complain of the world. If I have nat 
done so much good as I might, I console myself with a hope that F 
have yet done some, and that I have done little harm. I still see 
at my side the companion of my youth, and those around me who 
have never ceased to regard me with kind partiality and affection : 
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and we have never yet known the want of any ofthe absolute neces- - 


saries of life, nor iave we ‘tasted but very few of its luxuries. If 
J have been misled by the illdsions of vanity, ambition, or sit 
vas only when I suffered myself to be persuaded that, by-and-by, T 
ould he ‘capable of doing a good deal of good. ‘The eader may 
laugh at ne—but if I have, like most others, been misled by vanity, 
there is some merit in confessing my error; and while he will not 
know who he is langhing at, let’ him take care that it be not at 
himself.” | 
When I look around on the works of creation, onthe ‘opera- 
tions of nature, and its end!ess varieties and forms and modes—its 
works of composition and decomposition, I can hut think, that, 
under the influence of such persuasions and views a8 I have indica- 
ted in these sketches,’the whole appears more harmonious and 
consistent, than by the aid of any thing, or all, that 1 ‘had learnt 
from others, The natural world had tong presented a kind of chaotic 
mass of wonders to my view: ew, it all seems simple harmony. 
Thad studied natural philosophy, in the school ofinfidelity : Ihave 
Tong since pape in that of iptv religion—and have found it, 
fo my mind, a study every way worthy of its brighter glories, an 
in hirwasay with its dochined: The views that I have der 
from it, may be sometimes new, but they are always consolatory. 
Hf the higher pursuits of literatute were less likely to lead goles ng 
mind into infidelity, they would be far less objechionable. ‘W . 
er may have a tendency to remove this objection, may ‘well com- 
mand our serious attention. : 
“The knowledge of nature, or what may be termed the physical 
sciences, taught in our schools, want simplifying, to make this 
knowledg¢ appear more obvious and rational according to’ the dic- 
tates of sound reason. ‘Old systenis are ever overloaded with mys- 
tery :—for these mysteries are the ornaments ef Profession; with 
which the teachers bedeck their Professional Robes and the ‘re- 
mark ‘helds good, ‘whether applied to’ Literature, Science, Law. 
Politics, Philosophy, Ethicks or Religion. It is this rubbish of the 
dress of system, that renders learning far less pleasing than itother- 
wise would be : this mass of mysterious accumulation ‘and erna- 
ment, that obscureg the perception of original truthsy and finally 





= 


tenders ledrning a source of about as much falsehood as truth. © ~ 
But, f must leave: these reflections, and turn again toa con- 

templation of the’Solar System. Tneed not here repeat, that, to 

iny mind, this System embraces all created things, and the entire 





expanse ofall space. ‘ The Heaven and the Earth,’ and ‘the Heav- 


en of Heavens,’ are all, as I humbly conceive, included within the 
hounds of this Solar System, te which we again turn our contempla- 
tions. The thought is awful ; and in a frame of mind that ‘would 
shame the conceits of vagity, let us again survey the order ef crea- 
tion, and the operations:of nature. “Tracing the Comet in its 
course Bp ag be as well as I can reason, from one thing to’an- 
other ;—from what I see, to what I believe, and still I fi these 
views, much to encourage an ardent desire for knowledge, and’ 

inspire hope. “Toany mind, aes ‘by these views, I ‘ean. 
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in natnre a much more consistent and harmonious whole, than whertt 
uided.by those that I found in the books. If, with these views of 
e order of nature, in organization, I examine the loftiest moun- 
tains, the bills, the vallies,. and fields—their alluvion, and water- 
tourses,—witi. the shores and fountains of the great deep, I find 
confirmation every where. If I examine the positions of mountains, 
with their strata and component parts ; or the hills and their strata, 
aud probable relationship to those of the mountains, I am absolutely 
lostin wonder and amazement. Perhaps no other person may 
tully, at once, embrace my opinions on these subjects :—but as [ 
suppose. they will proye to many readers, like certain persons I 
have known, who improve by nearer acquaintance, I venture to 
anticipate the pleasure of finding some, by-and-by, whe will em- 
brace and enjoy them in their full extent. How often, in my lonel 
walks, have I desired this pleasure! ‘To gain, at first, the summit 
of some Jofty mountain ;-—wind down its sides, and see and study 
as we go :—and gain the valley ; and there to ponder and expatiate ! 
The, fields are nature’s books; he who would learm her works, 
must often visit them. Wherever I go, among the werks of nature, 
I see, constantly, enough to engage all my attention. The learned 
Professor, whe happens to be blest with good sense, should often 
conduct his-Pu hy Saal viewing the works of naturé on her own 
great seale. If his object be the seience of Botany, the fields are 
furnished for instruction: would he teach any of the sciences, he 
may:there find subjects for illustration and remark. But, above all,is 
Astronomy the object, let the Heavens at midnight, be his orrery ;— 
and may he thus drink of the waters of life, at the spring of devo- 
tion!. Among the mnumerable. objects that engage my attention, 
while surveying the werks of nature, I find many appearances and 
modes that I cannot explain. If, now, I turn to the Philosophers 
for explanation, they refer me to the Books, which abound in theo- 
ries, contradictory and wild: so that the more closely I adhere to 
my guide, the more am I bewildered with doubts. But if, leaving 
the Teachers, I enquire of the Geologist, the Botanist, the 
Chemist,or any of the many thousands ever ready to teach, they 
all, point to their books, which I am tired of consulting. Besides 
this, there ave so many systems, in these, amd so many-changes 
from old to new, that, like the Heathen surfourded by Missionaries 
of scholastic theology, it is rare if I do not blunder on the false 
system, iustead, of the true! Such are some of the eternally dis- 
cordant materials on which learning reposes, and such its predica- 
ments. Let not this be said, however, to the reproach of Him whe 
gave us the desires of know! “Men are naturally indolent, 
nd few will submit to the labor of seeking for facts. Idle men, 
fond of study, incumber learning with too much theory, while prac+ 
Nealand iadeptrions persons, rarely submit to the tedious, unpro- 
fitable, and uhavailing toil of oe It thus ‘happens to sys- 
tems of learning, that when once established, they rarely parthel- 
te in the benefits of experience, or improve by age. I have 
often thought that there x far, too much of mere mechanism, iu 
the literatare of thisage. We-read a great deal, and hear lectures, 
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but study little, and ineditate still less, even on what we way have 
read, or heard, or studied. A life of learning or literature, is rarely. 
a life of meditation. Would our Professurs, oftener accompany 
their Pupils to the fields; or c» a survey of nature in her various 
operations, and to the actual operations of the arts, we should mix 
much more of knowledge witli our learning. In the physical seién- 
7 we should probably have, also, much less to unlearu ine our 
i ; : ote 
oncerning Celors, I here introduce a remark, though rather 
out-of place. Iam strongly inclined to a belief that all elementary 
matter is perfectly colorless, like caloric, and I have a great. many 
reasons for this belief. Colors, then, of every kind, have resulted 
from the operations of nature, since the creation, and from the new 
compounds and modes of matter.. Should I live a few years longer, 
itis my intention te say more on this subject, as well as on the 
most of those, adverted to, curserily, in this Paper. Nay, Ideubt 
if, even now, any substance in nature, made perfectly pure; has 


‘any thing of color ia it. Colors are all compounds, and a large 


portion of compounds have color, I have eften been amazed to 
see. speculative philosophy age, Posy brain to account for the 
general Deluge, by natural causes. is, | think, like the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in theology, is dangerous ground to tread on.» Why 
should we presume to inquire into the means by which Deity works 
by miracles! I dare not even wish to attempt this. Probably there 
may yet exist, on this globe, certain evidences of that event, which 
has caused many and great derangements in the natural, antedilu - 
vian order of things. I suppose it is so ;—but it is not in the power 


of the mind of man to scan all things. With‘ a limitation of hig . 


points there is undoubtedly a field of exertion preseribed for him, 
yond which as he cannot, so he certainly ought not to go, noc 
wre Lose tcahd fet the tnclibediod ‘of the. wtleraieaminanad 
ve t that the inclination of the axis of a’pl 
body, may be a natural and necessary consequence of its compound 
motions, or its diurnal aud annual revolutions : and ‘that the angle 
of this inclination is ef course subject to variation. After the above 
observations, this rémark may, by some, be thought ill-timed, and 
some may even think it useless speculation, or even profane. -I de 
not think so. Whatever unfolds te our view the works of Deity, 
and the operations of nature, displaying His wisdom, perfectious, 










and power, is. calculated to exalt our th and excite our adora- 
tion and praise. Were it not so, the entire objects of Natural Phi- 
losophy, would be prefane. - In'my epinion, no natural desire or 
passion of the humah mind is implanted in vain :—~and neneis more 
pf days empl pas thirst ie knowledge from which 3 pers 

Mt the stu y nature. Nay—in my opinien there is no stady 
more useful than this ;—nor scene wcll cobeslidlal to raise vai? 







thoughts, and fix our meditations and our hopes upom the’ eternal 
Jeho iI de . . ; 4 5 i. rs 4 os 
er =. of the knowledge of Philosophy, thereis, 
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— Tyyas (have before said, a limit to inv as there is tominds. 
‘no-good man ghoald ever aspire to gebeyond these bounds, Smyi 
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pose that, some ages hence, when the gradually advancing progress 
of truth may sanction, by popular favor, the doctrines of these skel- 
eton Views, and discover, that they form essential features of the 
system of philosophical science ;—nv one would then think i had 
ventured too far. Were I now to offer a conjecture that, though a 
Comet pass through the body of the Sun, it would be in no danger 
from the heat of that luminary, the conjecture might,be viewed as 
wild, or even profane: and yet this inference may very soon be 
recognized in the doctrines of the schools: I’ should deem it no 
hardship, if, by permission of the Deity; | were even now thus jour- 
neying ;—or, I should certainly have no apprehensions of fear, from 
the San’s heat, though the Comet’s course were directly through 
the Sun. Nor is this a fool-hardy saying of mine :—1 dave net sport 
with profanation. I cannot know. but this same Sun, may be the 
Heaven of my Christian hopes: nor do I know that itis in any 
wise necessary that Ishould know. ut if my reason be any guide 
in judging of the nature of heat-and light, whatever may constitute 
| the matter. or body of the Sun, I feel warranted in a belief that it is * 
in no danger of being exhausted by its emission of light. Some per- 
sons, supposing the Sun a huge body of fire, constantly requiring a 
supply of fuel, have expressed many fears lest it should not be duly 
supplied! .And,on the whole, 1 think the speculations of writers 
on these subjects, have, to say the least of them, been quite as wild 
as mine, and as bold. Comets have been suppesed the vast bodies 
designed to carry fuel to the Sun! Some persons have even pre- 
to -have discovered vast openings or spaces on the Sun’s 
disk, which they supposed made by the falling in of these Comets ! 
If the Sun is not mete Caloric, I know not what else to suppose it :— 
and I feel wey confident in my belief that 1 have assigned the true 
explanation ‘of the phenomena of ihe Comet’s tail. , 

The Heaven, which was shown to St. Jolin the Revelator, “ had 
ho need of the Sun, neither of the Moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of God did enlighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” If the 
Sun be not that Heaven, it is at least that natural emblem by which 
the Deity hath prefigured. himself to our perceptions, and toward 
which he hath condescended to direct our natural eyes. Wellanay 
that source of visible light to the natural world, which goeth not.out 
by day or by night forever, prefigure to the eye of faith, the excellen- 
ey of that light which illumines Heaven, the ultimate object of the 
Chuintian ian’s, and the Pagan’s hopes. | ’ 

. It has often occurred to me, while looking at the Sun, that of 
all the objects of creation, visible to.our perceptions, none present 
subjects for meditation so awful, or so well calculated to enlarge our 

ronceptions of the Creator. The little that we can judge of. its 










OM positior wee aa + ar gpg founded on sa 

ay Suppose we know of its effects, in ucing dight. a t. 
Taceswenieeawesitiod myself, sintatioeess tedanincll ery attempt 
to comprehend its nature and phenomena, were not profane. Often 
abd long have I thus hebitated-d itated—and again have mused upon it, and 

empted toreason. The Sun returns daily, and again I muse. 
But whatis the Sun composed of ? Is it caloric only, and its. mag~ 
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nitude indefinite, like the pire emg ofa planet? I so— 
and that such is the eflect of its light, that its apparent diameter is 
not diminished by distance, or the remoteness ot the place of obser- 
vation. Nay—from the utmost distance of » | would su 

ite apparant diameter increased, rather that diminished |!» Some of 
the reasous on which } found this conjecture, are scattered: along:in 
wy previous remarks, and I have not time, now, to add any wore. 
When viewing the Spots that sometimes appear on the disk of the 
Sun, L inquire, with eagerness; What can these be? Are they not 
cometary, or planetary bodies, of which there inay be many millions 
yet unseen by any inhabitant of this-earth, except when -transiting 
the body of the Sun ?—-or, perhaps, masses of created matter, de- 
signed by Deity to become such bedies ? _Is it irrational to suppose 
that other planets have been added to the solar system, since the 
ereation of this which we inhabit? I think not: And I have per- 
mitted myself to believe that new comets, designed to become new 
planets, may be even yet thrown, by the creative power of the’ Al- 


mighty, inte that space which his boundless power has formed—ang _ 


that they always first issue from the Sun. When viewing some of 
these spots, I can but imagine that their different shades of color or 
light, bear a striking analogy with what we. might suppose the ap- 
pearance of land and water, at such immense distances, and so situa 
ted’as respects the Sun. Lhave Jong and anxiously waited for an 
opportunity to observe the transit of some of the largestof thesespots, 
or apparent clusters, at the moment of leaving the point of apparent 
éontact; and [have ventured to conjecture that, sooner or later. 
such an opportunity might throw much new light on astronomical 
science. Certaimit is that these spotsdo not all hold the "same 
parent course over the disk of the Sun. This fact rather tends te 
confirm me in my belief that they. are always occasioned by masses 
of matter ;—~and that these masses are vastly more numerous than 
our doctrines of the Solar System would lead us to-su yey 
But—E must close these remarks, in which | have freely -wan- 
dered over a good deal of ground, though I save net yet said all that 
I meant to say. My tame, however, is getting short, aud other 
cares demand all my attention. Should tre few remaining years, 
which I can even hope to live, afford me some hours of leisure, I 
may again take up my pen;: for I have yet much to say on these 
subjects. The volume of nature is every where open before us ;—let 
us look into it. ‘The Creator is seen in his Works ;~+let us seek 
Him, through their agency. A world ef wonders surrounds us. 
From contemplating the world of matter, our minds may be drawn 
toy and prepared for, a due contemplation on the world of Spirits: 
From, the Sua of Nature, to the Sun of Grace, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. ‘The.one is the only source of light to the natural world—tie 
other to that which is unseen. BAL VRE eS eG 
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On Ingrofting Fruit Trees. 
Hints ow the benefits of Ingrafting Fruit Trees. 


P To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
IR, . 
oe op or! not be generally known to your readers, that the pro- 
tion of Fruit by Ingrafting, or Inneculatton, has a tendency to 
meliorate the quality of the fruitin proportion. to the number of 
crosses of the juices, and according to the relative kinds and quali- 
ties of the juices, so blended in the plant. I have lately seen cer- 
tain and: direct evidences of the correctness of this position, in 
some conclusive experiments, and I have for many years conformed 
toa practise indicated by considerations growing out of it. In 
every instance that ‘has falen under my observation, the crossing 
of kinds and varieties by ingrafting, has been productive of evident 
melioration, or improvement, in the quality of the fruit. But there 
is one fact, connected with this subject, so strikingly important, as 
to demand the earliest consideration. ‘The common Thorn Apple, 
is known to be indigenows in all the Northern and Eastern section 
of the United States. ‘This is a hardy shrub, capable of being pro- 
pagated in every variety of soil—and, so far as I can judge by what 
Fave seen, flourishes equally well in every climate found in these 
states. This are requent ingraftings and crosses, is capable 
af affording Apples of many varieties, and of the choicest onan’. 
By inserting the branches, or the buds, from one limb into another ; 
and then ingrafting from the growth or the buds furnished by this 
stock, into other parts of the same stock, or into the limbs and 
branches of the original growth, Apples are produced, fully equal 
to any of our best kinds, and that within a very few years. In 
other words, by care, and cultivation, the Thorn bush is converted 
into an rk tree, and supplies, from the resources of one single 
rent stock, a great variety of fruit. ‘This is a singular fact, and 
it well merits a good deal of attention. I suspect this same shrub, 
is the source from which all our varieties of Apples are derived : 
how, at first, or by what means the melioration commenced, it is 
not my present purpose to inquire. Certain of the facts I have sta- 
ted, I leave to others the task of explaining causes, and of conjectur- 
ing about what cannot be explained. | “ 
I have frequently amused myself with ingrafting twigs of the 
saine stock, into other limbs; and also those from another stock, of 
the same kind, and in observing the consequences. The Apple, and 
Pear, ingrafted into this thorn, grow thriftily, and much soover 
yield fruit than the growth of aioe f these would do from their 
own seeds. An orchard may very soon be had, in this way, in new 
countries, where there are no apple-trees to insert grafts into: and 
besides this, Lam fully persuaded the trees will be ofa more hardy. 
character. . In cold climates, particular'y, this circumstance is of 
no small impertauce. ‘The Apple, is ca of yo. poe in very 
high latitudes. In Southern rethe fruit degenerates, 
trial by ingrafting into the . hl 


ommon ; and the crab-apple is also seep 
a peagie abeuhanrh cad tyler 2 
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ment, fairly, with-both the thorn and crab. . The Apple graft takes 
readily, also, in the. large box,.or dog-wood, of Virginia, and the 
Southern States ; and perhaps by means of some one or all of these 
trees, the means_may be found-out, for extending the range of this 
very valuable fruit, into climates where it is now unknown. Wheth- 
@ tues hints will be of any service to the public, I know not; but 
they are, in substance, the same that I have repeatedly on to 
persons of my acquaintance, within,12 or 15 years past, anda good 
many al these have told me they had derived some advantage 
from them. ‘The manter of inserting a bud, which is called propa- 
gating by innoculation, is known to most people, as is the commoi 
manner of i ing. My method of Ho hh this latter opera- 
tion, where graft, and the branch, or stock into which it is te 
ie learn AD RPeay Sn fetes diameter, is far more simple, an 
performed in much less time than that in common use. I have 
often done it, in nurseries and orchards, in the presence of th 
owner, without exciting his attention ; and after some. years had 
clapsed, have pointed out to ies Vempcous shoe, which had arise 
from this graft, and then-told him when it was inserted. . I have 
lately visited an orchard, in company with the owner, in which, $ 
years before, I had inserted in this way, and in pele mcr several 
grate of choice fruit, some of which I now found d with Apples. 
ere is -a pleasure in this thing, which I wish were better known 
among Farmers and Gardeners. Whenever I find a tree that pro- 
duces apples of a good quality, I rob it of some, twigs, or single buds ; 
and I am rarely abroad without some of thege in my pockets. . The 
uncommon excellence of my own apples, has given me a kind of 
seputation among my Neighbors and acquaintances, that, somehow, 
always leads them to invite me to their nurseries and orchards. 
Now—among all sorts of people, there are a great many on whom 
my labor would be lost, were I toundertake to instruct them in rela- 
tion to my art. Like the visiters of the family of the Vicar of Wake. 
field, they may admire my pele my currants, and other fruits, 
and my cider, and wine, but they would never take care, by their 
own , to supply themselves with such as they admire! Wher 
ns of this description lead me to their fruit trees, I only insert 
some twigs, or buds, while spemining the trees, and leave them te 
the care of nature. In other cases, 1 give instructions in my art, 
and place a few buds, by innoculation, or twigs, by ingrafting, to 
perpetuate at once 2 remembrance of it, and a demonstration of its 
success. You may smile at this, Sir, and perhaps many of yeur 





readers 7 | do the same; but there may be others who will derive 
very considerable advantazes from my hints. There are persons 
in my neighborhood, who have pretty good farms, whe now make 
wore money from their fruit, than all their other products ; and that 
too without having increased, but very little, the number of their 
fruit trees, or the quantity of ground appropriated to fruit. A few 

rs since, they were but indifferently supplied, and that with but 
indifferent fruit, cider &c., for their own families. These people, 


a3 well as myself, now find a pleasure in this thine—and. prob bly 


sme ofthem mag not thank me fer thus attempting to extend this 
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plensure to many others.- While’ there is yet-so much reom for im- 
provement, and there are so few disposed to embrace the opporta- 
nity ; and while so many are fond of the luxury of good fruit, cider, 
and wine, there is little to be apprehended from a depreciation in 
the prices of these articles. 

March, 1816. i AGRICOLA, * 


\ SMALL POX, AND VACCINATION. & 


' "Pure seems to be a strange propensity in the human mind, 
to ‘slight the benefits of Divine Providence. - When, many years 
, we first learnt that Vaccination, under proper regulations, and 
th due precaution, would prove ‘a certain preventive of Small 
Pox, and that it might be made to eradicate that most formidable 
disease, we could not have believed that, so soon, 42 persons 
would fall its victims, within two weeks, during the winter of 1814, 
+15, im the single city of New-York. We did believe that public 
authority would compel every person to resort to Vaccination, and 
thus ensure the public rey Why it has not been done, is more 
than we can tell. The public good demands such a provision, and 
ubtil the measure ts adopted, it will be in vain to expect general! 
security against occasional attacks of the Small Pox, in our country. 
Itis to be that the present Winter may not be permitted to 
pass without*some proyision for a measure of such great concern 
to the public. We ha¥@already presented to our Readers an Ac- 
count of the National Vaccine lishment of England,* with 
some intelligence from France, on the same subject, to which we 
again beg leave to call their attention. It now appears, by the offi- 
cial Reports of the City Inspector, that during the Week ending on 
the 30th Dec. last, there were 20 deaths in ‘the city of New-York, 
occasioned by Small Pox s and 22 deaths, by the same disease, du- 
ving the Week ending on the 6th of January, 1816. These facts 
should be conspicuously placed on public Record, and frequently 
held up to public view. Besides these, in New-York, we learn 
from many other places that the same disease is exciting great 
alarm, and many valuable lives are lost by it. Some cases have 
eccurred in this vit 3 and we are authorised by several of our best 
bo one sa ;that they offer their services to the poor, gratis, 
and will gladly Vaccinate all who may apply. ‘There is no doubt 
that every Physician in the City would do the same, on being appli- 
ed to; and this is probably the case every where, where there are 
Physicians. Before closing these remarks, we are constrained to 
eat our fears that unless some compulsory measures are adopted 
by public authority, to make Vaccination a duty of every citizen 
l every parent and guardian, the remedy which it offers will 
nevet be but partially employed. Ifitbe so, this’ subject deserves 
the attention of every benevolent mind, and is worthy of all the 
‘powers and hopes of some American Howard, some distinguished 
philanthropist, who shall lead the way in a measure fraught with 
mealeulable good. . no | * dean) 
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. It isnot our province to add, though it is no matter who 
makes the remark, that it requires ‘some ‘considerable skill to dis- 
rs 9 the genuine Vaccine Lymph which would optrate effect- 
ys from that which would not doso; and that we should 
te careful to employ none bat prs oe of competent skillin Vaecin- 
ation. Weapprehend great difficulties from th these circumstances. 
Any body can insert the Re infectious matter, and this being the case 
we are fearful too little care will be exercised in seeit that this 
matter is certainly. good. Danger is feared less or imore as it is 
supposed to be remote or near. The unfrequent occurrence of 
small pox would diminish the public apprehension, till, it is to be 
feared, few would etiploy vaccination, until aroused’ to an immedi- 
ate Sefise of itmmineiit danger! And all these Views unite ih de- 
manding of those who make the Laws, that provision ‘s 
immediately made for compelling every person to unite in those 
measures in which alone the public safety can find assurance. 
Satisfied of the benevolent ifitentions, and well assured of the great 
anxiety of Medical Men on this subject, we offer an apology for 


these remarks, and only hope that the public attention may. be dul; 
exerted, and that in.geod time.. ¥ “Eprron. : 


Vaccination —Extract from the Report of the British National, Heanine 
Fatablishment, dated May 25, 1815.—“ The failures of Vaccination, which 
tormerly occasioned $0 much alarm, are now become extremély rare, from 
the improved methods which have been adopted. Most of these failures, 
appear to have arisen from the practice of vaccinating by a single puncture, 
and afterwards opening the vesicle, and taking a portion of a a the 
purpose of propagating the infection. In one instance, which had -been thus 
treated, a fatal attack ef the Small-Pox ensued. But in most of such cases, 
even when the Small-Pox actually occurred, the disease was so yuuch miti- 
gated, as to be cevoid of danger. These accidents may, ae be almost 
always prevented by exciting two or more vesicles, and b a observ- 
ing that one of them should pass completely through git es the 
vaccine process, unopened and undisturbed. Whenever _— test irregu 
Yarity has ocurred, the patient ought to be re-vaccinated us security.” 


STATE OF OHIO. | 


Tan unable even to conjecture, what portion of my Reader’, will be 
with the information below, concerning the natural p-oductions of 
the State of Ohio. ‘To some, it will undoubtedly be new and interesting. 
Lae acto $e a RIE or oe re ae ora sor a 
is igent and distinguished citizens country; and thoagh dated s@ 
jong oe agg asin Aug. 1810, contains information of a kind that never old. 
So far as I know, "has aot been anticipated by any that has been given to the 
Bouthér Ttwill iy Srehantet sme meaty © Gots ga, is situated on the 
ern shore o e Erie, about the lati of Newburgh, on 
Though foreign to the purpose for which I took m ath 
the reader while I make a few remarks. a nahaaltie an coneerning 
Paeiieyyts, avi iss of sista connie Srp Xpeajtion 















as are contained in this Letter; and. sb hot neet with st ch 
Letters! eré isno way in which oo tan c tae oh cessible ve 
body capable of writing a Letter, can be conveyed to 2 ft Te 
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bare enumeration of 1ts natural productions. Every.person, in.such a country 
as America, feels an interest in.extending his acquaintance with those fea- 
tures of natural geography; and yet, while thousands. of Letters are daily 
traversing the country in all directions, from and to atl parts of the Union, 
not one word of this ‘kind of information goes with them, though every body 
wants to possess it! ‘There are, happily, few people who will submit to the 
labor of writing a long Essay; and yet every body writes Letters.. Emigra-. 
tions have.more widely dispersed the members of families, and more gene-. 
rally, in America, than in any other country on earth. The knowledge of 
our geography, is yet in.its infancy. Among the countries to which emi- 
grants remove, and the friends to whom they frequently write after their re- 
moval, there are none too well-known, and none of their friends to whom such 
an entimeration would net prove highly acceptable. There is no person, ca- 
pableof writing a Letter of friendship ;—not even excepting those who con- 
fine themselves to that stupid form of Letter-writing, which we all have 
learnt at school ;—‘I now take my pen in hand,’ &c. &c. * es these few 
lines,’ and all that, but might, if they. wowid give themselves the trouble, 
furnish a pretty good and correct description of the place where they live, 
with such an enumeration as I propose of its natural productions. Nor would 
they fail to succeed much better in the attempt, than even themselves had 
expected. Few people, on making it, would fail to find it a pleasing exer- 
cise, though dreaded as a painful task, before the effort had been made. If 
Parents, and Teachers, would adopt a plan of this kind, they would soon dis- 
‘eover that not only are sensible objects the first and most general objects of 
sense, but also of attention. In teaching composition, as an exercise, if, in- 
stead of unmeaning letters of compliments, of pleasure, of friendship, of love, 
or business, the attention of youth were directed to compositions of this 
kindy we wonld soon learn how much more strong and distinet are the im- 
jons‘on their minds, derived from sensible objects arqund them, than 

from those of imagination and the dawning passions. Ihave often been sur- 
prised to witness the accuracy of even children, in thus extending their 
mental survey, and describing, like little geographers, the features of nature, 
and its productions. In addition to this,-they learn to arrange their words 
and ideas with method and effect, in an exercise that cannot fail to be inter- 
esting, while it improves their faculties, and fixes attention. We should al- 
ways remember that the imagery of simple ideas, occupy the minds of youth 
ata much earlier period, than such as are complex, derived from numerous 
associations, and ideas variously combined. If improvement of the mind be 
the object of instruction, or desirable at all, it is necessary, early in life,'to 
accustom it to the labor of, at least, some thinking, and some reliance on 
thought. From the nature of my ayocations, I have had more occasion to 
observe this than have most people; and while I may have overrated the 
value of the acquisition, for I have spent many years in collecting information 
of this kind, I may also have been, in some degree, misled by my own predi- 
jections. In candor and sincerity, I believe I have not been—but that these 
remarks, hastily written, are entitled to all the consideration and importance 
‘that Ihave attached to them. Having trespassed so much on the Reader’s 
time, and the room that I have appropriated for this article, I shall be obli 

to make less copious extracts from the Letter of my Correspondent than I 
intended ; a fault, for which] will endeavor to.make amends whenever I have 
¢ AO “ Painesville, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1810.” 
.», # Tax Hlinois Nut. which you mention, is, 1 presume, what 
is known bythe name of. Pecon-nut. I cannot find that it is indi- 
river; but those that have been raised from the Nut, in this State, 
thrive well wherever they have been planted. I do, not learn that 
any tree, produced in this way, has yet had time to attain its full 
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growth. It can hardly be distinguished from a middle-sized pig 
nut hickory. The Nut resembles an acorn out of its cup; is'abou 
the size of a large one, and its taste appears to be a compound of the © 
best hickory-nut and almond. ‘The shell’ is softer than that of a 
hazle-nut. The Papaw, grows spontaneously, and: in great abun- 
dance, on the ‘alluvial lands in the southern and middle parts of 
this state. Itisa delicious fruit, about the size, and nearly the 
shape of a large cucumber, though not so tapering at the’ends. ‘The 
seeds, commonly 12 in number, are placed transversely, 3 together, 
and might be: mistaken for almonds. Like that of the Pecon-nut, 
its taste is’ a a formed from thése of the pine-apple and 
citron-melon. When growing» itis very hard ‘and dry, of a deep- 
ish green, acquiring a yellowish cast as it ripens, anda pale brown 
when fully ripe, when its flavor is exquisitely fine. ‘This happens 
after the first frosts. Cotton, is raised to advantage’ for family use 
in the southern parts, and seme of the Indigo Plant. -A kind of 
Coffee-bean, which is an excellent stibstitute for foreign Coffee, is 
raised with great'care. Tomato, used fortarts,and Sweet Potatoes, 
are raised easily S. of the 40th degree of latitude. I have suceeeded 
well in experiments with all these, in my own garden here, except 
the Pecon-nut, Papaw and Potatoes.~ ‘The Cucumber Tree is vers 
abundant. Perhaps you have it in New-York, also, but I never 
saw any in New-England. You will recotlect that Geauga County, 
from which I write, is situated about latitude 41 deg. 45min. | 
need not enumerate all the common agent of agriculture, such 
as wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats, flax, pease, &c. all whith are 
raised in such abundance with us, and‘ with such ease, com 

with most other: countries. Our native Botany, opulent‘in the 
stores of nature, has been little examined. There are;'no doubt, 
many go amas? ‘grasses, that ought to beintroduced ‘into our 
fields.. Delays, in this kind of investigation, are deeply to be ré- 
gretted ;—for these vegetable products, like the wild-men of the 
- woods, either flee ‘from habitual cultivation, or soon perish in - their 
natal soil, and are lost forever. ‘There is an indigenous plant, 
called the Buffalo Clover, which, from its luxuriance in its native: 
forests and prairies, I should: suppose ought to be domesticated, if 
{ may so say, and cherished in our cultivated fields: and the‘same 
remark. may be applied to many native grasses, which eover-our 
open-woods and prairies, with a rich coat of vegetation, luxuriant 
and nutritious. e dried specimens which I send you, with the 
seeds of many of them, may enable you to j ofthe fitness of 
these plants for cultivation, and to propagate them in the state of 
New-York. I shall occasionally avait myself -of Ry ee 
add to- your collections of this‘ kind, and also "eae i ogical ~ 
collections. Like our Botany, our Min » been little im-- 
vestigated. It is not to cultivate the sciences, that the early inhab- 
itants of new countries devote themselves : this was not the “object 
of their migration. If there are, among us, some-men ‘of science, 
their time is necessarily engrossed'-by other pursuits. ‘These cir- 
cumstances: may change, with the of time and events ; and 
‘Ishould’ most gladly persuade myself, that; in the mean times. much 
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of what we ought to have gained, had not been irrecoverably lost. 
Fron-ore, in,some of its combinatious of oxydes, abounds in almost 
every section of the State, and is the only metal brought into. prac- 
tical use. We have some Furnaces and Bloumeries, which make 
excellent Iron. Mineral Coal, is very abundant in some parts; 
and we have a good variety of Earths, such as Clays, Ochres, &c., 
and of Stones, such as the Grit for Grindstones, Slates, Limestones, 
&c.—The Ochrey-Harths, are yery abundant, and afford a good 
variety of natural Pigments for Paints, besides being wrought ito 
Iron. We have many other Minerals, disclosed to oot obser- 
vation, by the washing of the waters, or in removing the soil, and 
which, no doubt, tothe eye of an experienced Mineralogist, might 
disclose new treasures. 

__ The persons named below, as having united with me in acce- 
dling to the propositions contained in your last Letter, will severally 
communicate with you, and cheerfully aid in promoting the object 
of your labors. _From them you will receive more, a better in- 
formation: they have more time to devote in this way, and far 


greater ability.”  ... H. 


Yea Kettle and Sieém Boiler. 





TEA KETTLE AND. STEAM BOILER. 


_ To the Editor of the American Magazine. 

rr : this age of d inv Te 
_ Iw this age of experiments and inventions, perhaps you ma‘ 
think prop yf oe na the following remarks to pm 26 thing 
The use of the Téa Ketr1x, is so intimately connected with my 
enjoyment, and this article is so much used in, families, that I have 
been anxious to,apply to the construction of it whatever is known 
capable of making any improvement. With this view, and at the 
instance of my Wife, who, | must tell you, is not only a most ex- 
cellent judge of tea. kettles, but has the true spirit of thrift in 
housekeeping, I propose to submit :ny remarks to the public. 
Whataver of delay we may submit to in heating water in other 
vessels, and for other uses, it is always a desirable matter to be able 
to.heat the water in the Tea Kettle, with the greatest, dispatch, 
During a considerable portion of each year, the weather isso. warm 
that fire is little used in, preparation, for at. least 2 of. the meals of 
1 day, except for the heating a small quantity of water in the 

ea Kettle. It therefore becomes the more important to improv 

the construction of this vessel, so that the, water may be heated 
with the least expense of fuel, and with the greatest possible facili- 
A therefore propose the following forms for this vessel, varied 
ording to occasion. For a Tea Kettle, intended for a hanging 
position, in, an open wpa ars I would propose to surround the 
hol i 1 sheet-iron case, fixed to a position that 
ve about 1 inch toa half-inch of space from the Kettle all 
This case should be open. at the top for the removal of the 
‘open at the bottom also, below. which it should extend 
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downward. say 2 inches. The effect of this would be to.surround 
the whole Kettle, except just at the lid, with nearly the same inten- 
sity of heat that the bottom is exposed to. If hung in a flame of a 
quick fire, the flame is reverberated on the bottom, in the usual way 
—ani by the case above-mentioned, it 18 concentrated so aa to 
enclose the, whele. Kettle in flame. Were, it desirable to extend 
this improvement still further, and, by. either increasing the size of 
the vessel. with its apparatus, or diminishing the quantity of water, 
to construct it so as to boil still quicker, | would propose a double 
covering of that part which contains the main quantity of water.. The 
antsise: one showld be en as priv just a * cond 
should be. a.complete envelope e.inner cavity, except just at_ - 
the lid, capehinnt holding a small quantity of .water, which would 
soon boil, and,thus, by surrounding the cooler water with steam, 
transmit rapidly its caloric. The effect ofthis would. be,in the 
first place, to surround the whole vessel with nearly as.great a heat 
as that which acts on the bottom; for the flame ascending ‘up the 
sides, issues at the top ;—in the second place, to apply this heat di, 
rectly to a small quantity of water, so circumstanced as to. present 
an extended surface,—that surface being itself the envelope of the 
vessel containing the water which you want to, heat. quickly for 
use. 





But, as I knew. how difficult it is to.make a.description of this 
. kind sufficiently plain, kt us BO over it again, beginning with the 

middle vessel, which 1 will call, the Boiler, and which, may hold.6 
or 8 quarts. Surround this. entirely, except justat. tep, with an- 
other vessel of the same shape, but so narrow as ta. hold but about 


1 pint of water. . This must have a small opening attop; anda 
very small leak from the Boiler, may keep this, which I call the 
Heater, sufficiently supplied with water. The outside, or Arch, is 
now to be added, open at bottom and top, and leaving a space all 
around the Heater of about 1 to 1-2 inch, through which the 
flame, or the heat, may ascend to pass out at the top, and. envelope 
the Heater, which. soon boils, and transmits. its heat to the Boiler, — 
It will be observed that the agch, or outer case, must descend about 
2. inches, or perhaps rather More, below the bottom of the Heater, 
in order to confine the ascending heat or flame to the cavity of thig 
arch, . But for this, the ascending current of heat rebounds, and 
produces little effect on the sides of the vessel: Looking at th 
process. will sooner explain this effect, and more satisfactorily, than 
it can be done in writing. Stoves are much in use, in large towns; 
and where the water is to be heated by these, the outer case or arch, 
might.better be omitted, unless the Kettle is to stand on the. out. 
side, or top of the stove. In this. case, it. would. be of some use, 
and would be of still more if the projection at the bottom were prin- 
cipally removed. It may be proper to observe that this apparatus 
may have any form that you think .proper to give it, either from 
motives of fancy, or economy, or convenience: and a dischar. 
ging cork should always be inserted near the bottem. The bulk is 
necessarily increased by this contrivance,.but, not so considerably © 
as to be materially objectionable, while a very great saving ign 
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in time, and in the expense of fuel. Were the water not wanted 
for the purposes of cooking, a further saving of caloric might be ef- 
feeted, by beer paris. Sir Heater in a curved pipe, at the bottom, 
within the Boiler, which must then have a small space at top. 
By this method, there would be very little waste of caloric ; but for 
vessels employed in cooking, it would require great care to keep 
the Heater from becoming foul and dirty. In the Steam Engine, 
and similar works, this principle might be applied to great advan- 
tage : nor do I despair of adopting it to the utensils and operations 
of the kitchen. In this particular, it is but justice to say I have 
oe expectations from the ingenuity and talents of the ladies.— 
hatever you may think of this project, I can assure you it has 
fully answered all my expectations, and that they were at least as 
reat as most people would venture to form before the application 
rad been made, and the principle fairly tried. I need not stop to 
bint out to you how easily a little arch of loose: bricks may be 
Formed in one corner of your fire-place, in which to burn a few oun- 
ces of dry wood under this ‘Fea Kettle, which soon boils the water. 
Nor how readily the Kettle may be fitted so as to set occaionally 
into a circular piece of sheet-iron, having a little door like that of a 
stove on one side, into which the fuel may be put, the ascending 
flame from which will boil the water in a very few minutes, at an 
expense of a few ounces of dry fuel. About 2 pounds of char- 
coal well ignited, will boil 12 pounds of water within 5 to 10 mi- 
nutes, and without smoke, in such an apparatus as I have descri- 
bed, the expense of which need not exceed 3 to 5 dollars. The 
Boiler and the Heater may be. made of tin-plate, but the arch 
should be of sheet-iron, because the dry heat would unsolder the 
joints. 
’ There is one effect of unequal temperatures, in the transmis- 
sion of caloric, which I have never seen noticed in any of the books, 
nor do I know that it has been generally observed, but which claims 
agood deal of consideration, in a case like the one I am now con- 
. sidering. I speak of the greater or less: affinity for caloric which 
certain, and indeed all substances nogsess, according to their heat : 
hot iron, or at least that warmed up to the boiling point of water, has 
much greater affinity for caloric than that at a lower temperature. 
If you hang a Kettle of cold water over a fire, the blaze seems repel- 
led by the iron, before it comes intoactual contact : and as the Ket- 
tle heats, the blaze reaches nearer and nearer, before reverberated, 
till at last it ego lights upon the iron.. So also, if you expose 
the kettle in a uniform blaze of heat, for any given time, say until 
the water is raised to 212 deg.; you may perceive by your ther- 
mometer that the heat of the water encreases far more rapidly du- 
ring the latter than the early part of the time.. This is but a conse- 
uence of the first case, but is added by way. of confirmation. And 
is shows oystaepsa of my Heater, as fore described ; which, 
by holding a very small! quantity of water, soon becomes boiling hot, 
when it rapidly absorbs caloric from the fire, and transmits it to the 
_ Boiler, which it almost completely. envelopes. Ihave no doubt that 
"the boiler of a large steam-engine, constructed. ip this way, might 
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be worked with a very great saving of fuel ; and as I am preparing 
to try it, on a large scale, you may expect to hear from me again. 
Actual demonstration, is the surest way to proceed, in all such en- 
quiries ; but as the Tea Kettle y confirms the justness of these 
arguments, I need not delay sending to you till the Boiler of a 
steam-engine is completed. My object in this larger experiment is 
to determine precise data for calculating the saving of fuel in large 
works. .The saving of fuel, in the use of the steam-engine, is he- 
coming a subject of no small importance, in this country, where 
wood is so dear and constantly becoming more so. Nor is the en- 
quiry unimportant, even where coal and wood abound. . A Steam 

oat, on a long voyage, consumes so much fuel, that even the freight 
ef it makes large drawbacks on its time and expenses. ~~ ms 





MECHANIC ARTS. 
Mead’s jointed, reclining, Valetudinary Cot-Chair, on Rockers.: 
Thad seen ard admired this very ingenious and: useful article, 


when first made at the Shop of the Patentee ;—for it exhibits a very 
handsome specimen of mechanical ingenuity, as well as of inven- 







tion and workmanship. But, being then in full health, I had only 


examined and admired it, in relation to its perfection, 
the inventor’s design. A severe fit of sickness, has, since tha 
time, reduced me to sucha state of feebleness and ', as to 
inake the acquisition, of such a machine, extremely »: and 
after. a full experience of the convenience, and the benefits I have 
derived from it, I am now about-to commend it to others. ‘The in- 
ventor is Jounn Meap, a Cabinet Maker, in this City; and it was 
my intention. to accompany this Notice, with a drawing of the 
Machine, and a minute description, which I had ace D pre- 
red for that purpose. In this intention I am by the 
ears of the Patentee, lest others might copy from ny drawing and 
description, and infringe on his right as Inventor. He may be right 
in this matter, for I well know that our system of Patent laws, is, 
to say the least of it, just good for nothing. If we had no laws on 
this subject, it would, in my opinion, be for Inventors, and 


os: 


for the country at large, than to have such as those now in use. 
This system, if such it may be called, which only consists in getting 
$0 dollars for the Treasury, and: giving no equivalent, is one of the 
worst that possibly can be devised. a) | 
In forming this Chair, the object of the Inventor was to 

an Easy Chair for the sick, of affordiug a variety of ol 
. tions, for their ease, while sitting or reclining, with the conve 

ofa Rocking Chair, and a Close Stool; and so contrived 























without disturbing the incumbent, his Chair might be converted into 


a Bed, by letting down the back of it to any position, either 


horizental, or inclined under any angle that might be desired. é An i : 


fie.has effected all this, so that the changes of position, and the 
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transformations, (if [may so say,) are made with-ease, evén by any 
child .in attendance. «When converted into a Chain, it. is. easily 
kept in motion on the rockers ; and nt furnished with cushicns, 
is equally soft and easy fora Chair or Bed. I slept on one of them 
several nights ;' and when tired of -a horizontal position, my little 
daughter, about 12 years old, very readily converted my Bed into 
an Kasy-Chair, without any effort of mine: and after | grew tired 
of the exercise of rocking, again transformed it into a Béd. It ap- 
pears to me there is'great advantage to the sick, in having such fa- 
cilities for varying theic positions. Medical Gentlemen, can best 
conceive the importance of these circumstances ; and I should sup- 
se that both these, and persons having charge of Hospitals and 
nfirmaries, ought to make themselves acquainted with this inven- 
tion’ ‘The use of it in Hospitals, would be a great saving in the 
expense of attendance on the sieksthough probably the first cost of 
furnishing their apartments, would be something more than that at 
which they are now furnished. Fewer arti¢les would be required, 
however, and the saving of room, in consequence, might be an im- 
portant advantage. - While yet but few people have seen, of heard 
of Mreap’s VaLeruprinary Cot-Cuarr, on Rockers, which is 


equally well adapted for the use of the sick or thé infirm, in private 


families, and in hespitals, it is inthe power of the Physicians and 
surgeons to say whether or net it shall soon tnake its way to gener- 
al use: but.[ antitipate the period, and that not remote, when the 
Ladies shall pronounce upon this matter, independently of Profess- 
tonal Mew, and at least call Mead’s Chair into every Nursery where 
taste and fashion meet with wealth. Besides all the good qualities 
T have mentioned, it iseven an elegant article of furniture. 
: Ep. 


on hs 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 


SR , : 

- Recollecting your remarks on the minute subdivision. of lands 
im New England, and the multiplication of small freeholds, with the 
wferences you drew from them, in our late conversation, I have 
taken some pains, since my return, as well to ascertain the correct- 
ness of your pésitions, as your inferences. The result of my in- 
quiry has been far-different from what I had supposed ; and I offer 
the following facts for the information of your Readers. . You will 
vecollect that the object of iny journey to the State of New-York, 
was to examine some lands, that Town there, to pay the taxes that 
might be due on them, and to make some observations preparatory 
to wy removal into that state +~and that you were en to 
{oan me the Comptroller’s List, of the Lands about to be offered 
tor sale, in default of payment of taxes due thereon. _ This List iw 
pow before me,.as is fea a Similar.one, for the United States’ Direet 
‘Pax, of 1815, loaned me by a Collector, for the state of Connecticut. 


‘The difference in the amount of taxes, compared with the amount 





and value of the Lands, has engaged my attention : and a compari- 
son of the; ibsouinguts aoeds covbd €en of information.» But this 
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semparison is not my present object, only so far as relates to the 
very striking difference in the magnitudes of freehold possessions, 
comparing New-York with Connecticut. The List of Lands, &c. 
in this state, assessed for taxes, embraces every county, and in- 
eludes all the possessions of delinquents, amounting to near 700 in 
all. In this number of freeholds, there are but 14, of 100 to 150 
acres; 8, of 150 to 200 do.; 5, of 200 to 250; 2, of 250 acres; 1 of 
251; and 1, of 293 acres, being the largest freehold on the List. 
I need not compare this with that of New-York, which comprises 
several thousand estates, and many of them of a great many thou- 
sand acres, with a very small! proportion of small ones: but perhaps, 
after all, by running a comparison of the numbers of delinquent 
estates, I might find something to gratify our pride, on the score of 
punctuality in payment, which might offset against the diminutive- 
ness of our freeholds, in comparative quantities. If ours are too 
small, yours must be too large; and the comparison shows that 
New-York has yet room for a great many more freeholders. Hap- 

ily for the interests of agriculture, and those of Republicanism, the 
basis of all our civil institutions and social compacts in America, 
such of our population as are disposed to migrate, are tenacious of 
acquiring freeholds, by a tenure of allodial perpetuity. It is this 
circumstance that leads so many to traverse your state,and settle 
in Ohio. Not because there are no lands for sale, in New-York, on 
these conditions ; but that they inherit, from our Ancestors, a sort 
of jealousy of those who hold Lordships and Manors, and a kind of 
cotemptible idea of such as can consent to become Tenants! I like 
the source from which such sentiments arise, faulty as their indul- 
= may be, and however liable to exceptions. The country of 
urable improvements in ea s—such as good buildings, 
od farms, with fences, orchards, &c. &c., must be one owned, 
without fee, by those who cultivate it. You know that I am a Farm- 
er, and can hensifors excuse me, if I indulge myself in some de- 
grec, in prejudices of this sort, peculiar to, and common among all 
those who cultivate the soil. a eh 
Wethersfield, C_———~ 1816. H.——. 
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GAS LIGHTS. 


. 


We are glad to perceive that the method of prenecing a 
from Gas, is beginning to attract public notice. It appears that 
14lbs. of rosin, will produce 600 gallons of this gas, which will af- 
ford as much light as 24 candles of 6 to the pound. These 600 gal- 
lons of gas, may be compressed into a space of about one: gallon, 
using a cask such as is omar soda water, familiarly known 
in our populous Towns.  It.is said, too, that besides affording this 
quantity of gas, these 14lbs. of rosin will yield several pounds of 
varnish. Preserved in these casks, the gas is made portable, like 
other fluids, and may be me transported from the manufactory 
to any place where it is wanted foruse. = pe 
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In this City, We have seen but little attention bestowed’on this 
subject. Mr. Mayell, indeed, a Hatter, in 3. Market street, and a 
very ingenious mechanic, has indulged his taste for scientific inves- 
tigation, and gratified some of his friends by exhibiting the result 
of some small experiments. We learn, also, with much pleasure, 
that Mr. ‘Trowbridge has it incontemplation to light up his Museum, 
by next winter, with this gas, m which we hepe he may persevere. 
The public curiosity is excited, and we hope may be fully gratified. 

D. 
eo + by 


‘AGRICULTURAL. 


I wave lately met with a very valuable British publication, on 
2 branch of practical Agriculture, which I think is but little studied 
among the Farmers of the United States. An American edition of 
this work, would probably be highly useful to our Farmers, and to 
the country at large, e have lately had several Works on Agri- 
culture, some of them original, and some imported, published in 
this country ; but, se far as I know, we are without a book of prac- 
tical directions, for the selection and management of Domestic 
Steck. The Work now before me, is entitled, “ Observations on 
Live Stock ; containing hints for choosing and improving the best 
Breeds of the most useful kinds of Domestic Animals, by George 
Culley, Farmer, Northumberland.” It appears to me to be writ- 
ten very intelligibly, and by an experienced Farmer, of much obser- 
vation and great good sense. ‘The directions are all very. plain, 
and it is, in every respect, well calculated for a book of practical 
instruction. If I-can find room, I intend toe present my Readers 
with such extracts, as will enable them, at least, to form an opinion 
as to the general correctness of those I have expressed. It has al- 
ways appeared to me that works on Agriculture, to be useful- and 
acceptable to Farmers, must be written by men practically ac- 
quainted with all its details, and without any affectation of literar 
excellence. Such is Culley’s Book; ard I learn, from an Englis 
Farmer of my acquaintance, that the Author is exactly what he 
seems tobe, a full-bred Farmer, and. one of the most persevering 
and successful breeders of Stock in England. I learn, too, what 
may seem almost incredible here, that in one year, Culley had real- 
ized, for the hire of his Rams and Bulls, but principally the former, 
an income amoufitifig ‘to 1800 guineas ! informant inspected 
his Books of Registry, and tells me that Culley’s Stock was thus 
employed in almost every county of England, besides Ireland and 


The following extract, though longer than I could have wished, 
will hardly admit of abridgement; and if it do but encourage any 
of our Farmers to persevere in’the raising of Sheep, I shall congrat- 
ulate myself on '-ving rendered a service to my country. . There 
is. great danger, just now, dest we really undervalue this race of an- 
imals, If. wool has fallen so low that the Farmers are disgusted 
with the Merino, and other fine-woolled breeds, though I think this: 
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a discouragement that must be short-lived, Ican hut hope that some 
at least will seek the Dishley breed, if only for their mutton. Since 
I saw Culley’s account of the extraordinary fatness of this breed, 
Ihave paid more attention to the mutton in our markets. The dif- 
ference is truly too great to be mentioned. But why may not the 
Farmers, in this country, find it profitable to make fat mutton for 
our markets? 1t appears to-me that the expense of doing so, corh= 
pared with the known prices of butcher’s-meat, would well warrant. . 
the experiment ;—unless, indeed, it should become a fashion to do 
it, and so overdo, and destroy the business. Such has been the 
case with the Merino, as respects its wool ; and the fashion having 
changed, every one is now killing off this stock, whether fat 
er lean, by which the market is overstocked, and the reputation of 
mutton, for our tables, is at least as low as the meat is poor, But L 
am detaining the Reader too long; and will only add that I kave 
sent to England for a copy of the latest edition of Culley’s Book, in 
hopes to persuade some of our Booksellers:to publish an American 
edition. The Book may be expected ina few days. Ep. 


RR 


SHEEP, 


We may venture to say, are of the greatest importance to this nation, 
t®most worthy the constant attention of the legislature, and the particular con- 
sideration of almost every farmer in Great Britain; for we have very few" 
farms in this island, whereon they may not be kept to advantage, either for 
breeding, for grazing, or for feeding fat lambs. Mr. Pope somewhere says, 
€The fur that warms the Monarch warmi’d a bear.” But the wool of these 
valuable creatures warm ever; ¢!ass of people, from the king to. the beggar, 
employing thousands in the manufacture of their fleeces, and whole fleets in 
the exportation. Every individual is interested in this great staple commod- 
ity, from the lord who sits upon a woolsack, to the industrious poor whe 
cheerfully card and /pin; or, as the old Scotch song has it, 26 


“ The bonny harmless sheep 
«That feed on mountais stay and steep, 
“ Bleating sweetly as they go, 

** Thro’ the Winter’s frost and snow ; 

« Hart, and Hind, and Fallow-Deer, 

« Not by half, so useful are. 

«Fra kings to him that hads the plow, 

“¢ Are all oblig’d to tarry-woo.” 


The numberless flocks that ate every where spread over the face of this 
island, from the Land’s-end to Johnny Groat’s House, are exceedingly inter. 
mixed and varied. Nevertheless, the original distinct breeds, I apprehend, 
thay be classed as in the armexed synopsis. Apy 

In regard to these different breeds of sheep, “we shall pursue pretty 
nearly the same method we did with the cattle, after first giving 
: A description of the Ram. — ; 

His head should be fine and small, his nostrils wide and expanded, bis 4 
nent and rather bold or daring, ears thin, his collar full from 

sast and shoulders, but tapering gradually all the way to where the neck 
and héad join, which should be very fine and graceful, being perfectly free 
from any coarse leather hangirig-down ; the shoulders broad and full, which 
must at the same time join so easy to the collar forward, and chine backward, 
as to leave not the least hollow in either place ; the mutton my is.arm or 
fore-thigh, must come quite to the knee; his legs upright, with a lean fine 
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bone, being equally clear from superfluous skin and coarse hairy wool fram 
the knee and hough downwards ; the breast broad and well forward, which 
will keep his fore-legs at a proper wideness ; his girth or chest full and deep, 
and instead of a hollow. behind the shoulders, that part by some called the 
fore-flank should be quite full ; the back and loins broad, flat, and straight, 
from which the ribs must rise with a fine circular arch ; his belly straight, 
the quarters long and fuil, with the mutton quite down to the hough, which 
should neither stand in nor out ; his twist* deep, wide, and full, which, with 
the broad breast, will keep his four legs open and upright; the whole body 
covered with a thin pelt, and that with fine, bright, soft wool. ; 
The nearer any breed of sheep comes up to the above description, the 
nearer they approach towards excellence of form; and there is little doubt 
but if the same attention and pains were taken to improve any particular 
breed that has been taken with a certain variety of the Lincolnshire, the same 
consequences would be obtained. The variety here meant, is that first select- 
ed by Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, who with singular 
discernment and great attention, has raised a breed of sheep unknown in any 
former period : and which surpass all other breeds in their propensity to get 
fat, and in paying the most money for the quantity of food consumed. From 
the residence of the first selector, this variety is now generally known by 


the name of | 
The Dishley breed. 
They are peculiarly distinguished from other long-woolled breeds, by their 
fine lively eyes, clean heads, straight, broad, flat backs, round (barrel-like) 
bodies, very fine small bones, thin pelts, and inclination to make fat at an 
early age; this last property is most probably owing to the before-specified. 
qualities ; and which, from long experience and observation, there is reason 
to believe, extends through every species of domestic animals. The Dishley 
Breed is not only peculiar for its mutton being fat, but also for the fineness 
- of the grain and superior flavor, above all other large long-woolled sheep, so. 
as to fetch nearly as good a price, in many markets, as the mutton of the 
small, Highland, and short-wooled breeds. 
' The weight of the carcase in general is,— 
Ewes, 3 or 4 years old, from 18lb. to 26lb. a quarter. 
Wethers, 2 years old, 20ib. to 30lb: a quarter. | 
The wool, upon an average, 8lb.a fleece—The length from 6 to 14 inches, 
sold in 1792, at 10d. per ib. | 
There are two reasons for killing the wethers at two years old :—First, 
they leave the most profit; and, Secondly, if kept longer, they get too fat 
for genteel tables. To people who are strangers to these sheep, this may 
appear rather problematical ; the following facts may remove their doubts :— 
A three-year old wether, belonging to the Author, was killed at Alnwick, by 
Mr. James Bolton, the 2d of October, 1787, which measured seven inches and 
one-eighth of solid fat on the ribs, cut straight thro’ without any slope, and 
his back from head to tail, was like the fattest bacon. It is very common 
for two-year old wethers to cut four inches thick of fat on the ribs, and: from 
two to e inches all down the back: Even ewes of this kind, which have 
bred and suckled lambs till July, when killed about the Christmas following, 
will frequently measure four or five inches thick of fat on the sides, and two 
or three inches down the back, all the way from head to tail ; and tho’ this 
breed are not eminent for much tallow, yet ewes under such circumstances, 
generally produce from 18 to 241b. of tallow each. To weak appetites it is 
not so inviting as the leaner mutton, but it finds a ready market amongst the 
manufacturing and laborious part of the community, whom necessity has 
taught to lay out their money to the best advantage, and whe have found by 
ience, that a pound of bone is not so nutritive as a pound of mutton; 
of course they always endeavor to buy that which has the least bone 
and most flesh} ae 


* ‘Twist,—the junction ofthe inside ofthe thighs. is " 
ti am well ed that when the laborious find this mutton too 
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‘The weight of wool clipped from‘these sheep is not so as from 
some other long-woolled kinds ; but the wool of this breed hath hitherto been 
only a secondary consideration ; the guantity and quality of the mutton obtaine 
ed at the least expence of food, was the great object of the first improver ;— 
this point gained, a new field opens to the experimental rural philosopher, to 
cover these good carcases with the most valuable fleeces. = = —* 

This improved breed is making its way very rapidly into all parts of the 
kingdom, by the practice of hiring tups; the price of ‘which, for the use of 
one season only, is astonishing ; and to those who do not know with what 
eagerness this breed is sought after, (by all who have tried them) may seem 
incredible ; yet it is a fact, that Mr. Bakewell has let tups, for one season 
only, for four hundred guineas each, and taken in ewes to be tupped at ten 
guineas each, (80 from two persons, and 40 of hisown) makes the sum of 
twelve hundred guineas for one tup in one season : Besides these he lets seve. 
ral, every year, at two and three hundred guineas each. . 

Our mode of management of this breed is as follows :—The ewes gene- 
rally lamb in March, when we give them a few turnips to increase their milk ; 
the latter end of June or beginning of July, the lambs are weaned, and sent 
to middling pastures; the ewes are milked two or three times to ease their 
udders, and such ag are not meant to be continued for breeding, are culled 
out and put to clover: When this fails, they get turnips, and are sold about 
Christmas, very fat, to the butchers, the price from 34s. to 40s. per head. 

The lambs, after having been weaned, take the name of hogs; they are 
generally put to turnips the beginning of November,* and continue at them’ 
till the middle of April or beginning of May, when the wether-hogs are put 
upon good pasture, or second year’s clover. The second winter they have 
turnips, till the clover is sufficiesatly grown to receive them, which is gene- 
rally about the middle of April. They are elipped about the middle of May, 
and generally all sold by the middle or end of June.—Morpeth is our best 
market; where the two-shear wethets have been sold, for the last three 
years, from 40s. to 50s. per head. : 

' We generally reckon one-third of the ewes to have two lambs each ; 
that is, every 60 ewes to have 80 lambs.—They are put to the tup, seas to 
have lambs at two years old, and kept for breeding until three or four years 
old, except such as are of particular forms, or have other valuable properties ; 
these we keep as long as ever they wil) breed. . Such as are defective in 
shape, suspected of being slow feeders, or other unprofitable qualities, we 
never put to the tup, or attempt to breed from them. .. 








Sirn— . . To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Ido not know whether the facts which I am about to detail te 
ou will be deemed of any importance, at this time, to the public, 
ut Tam well assured that they ought to be put on public record: 
In the year 1794, we had a severe frost in this country, on the 17th 
of May, and ! believe the same frost extended over the northern 
New-York, and the most of New England. . The, wheat, 
ere, was just beginning to ear, and the grass, in the earliest mead- 
ows, was about 6 to 8 inches high. Such was the severity of the 
frost, and such the weather immediately after it, that the grass was 
killed close to the ground, with almost every other tender vegeta- 
ble. ‘The morning after the frost was very clear, and the day pro- 


fat, th cut off a of the fattest, with which they make suet-d lins, or 
breast with for pies, &c. and not unfrequently make sea or bolled-pies 
* As we find it prevents a disorder called the black-water. 
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ved quite warm for the season. ‘The fields. had the appearance of 
having been newly mown, aud gave out the same odour as that from 
new mown hay. ‘The grass sprouted again, as we expected, and 
we had about our usual crop. [had a field of wheat of about 40 
‘acres, on a heavy argillaceous loam, pretty wet, and covered 
with what our Farmers cail black muck, which appeared to be en- 
tirely destroyed ;—and I had no expectation of any crop, when I 
saw it Some y dead, down to the roots, and the stalks drying to 
hay. But in the course of a very few days a thick growth of vigor- 
ous shoots came up, tillered out considerably from the original roots 
so as nearly, or perhaps quite, to double the number of stalks. I 
counted them in a great many instances, and found them increased 
in this proportion. They grew rapidly, eared well, and, in the har- 
vest, gave me about as much wheat ds a common crop on such land. 
The stalks were cee toed shorter than usual, and the ears small: 
er, but they were well filled, and the grain was good: and, so far 
as I could judge, the harvest was but very little if any later than 
usual. Some of my neighbors, whose fields lay contiguous to mine, 
and -whosé wheat was some few days earlier, had ‘no harvest at all ; 
and in some the grain was destroyed in spots, while ether spots 
sprouted like mine and afforded a gued yield. 

The effect of this. frost on fruit trees, deserves notice,. for it 
changed the bearing year, of almost every orchard in this country. 
Another thing is worth mentioning. Our forest trees, consisting 
principally of white beech, maple, birch, &c. lost, that year, the an- 
nual concentric ring, in place of which was a thin deposit of a black- 
ish substance, closely adhering, at first to the bark, and afterwards 
to the wood. It is yet to be seen in many saplings. such particu- 
pb thes stood most exposed to the frost, and is now of the thickness 
of thin writing paper. It is of a brownish black color, mid-way be- 
tween tliat of the dried wood, and the charcoal which it affords by 
being burnt, and is surrounded by the annual growth of every year 
since that time. It is the most conspicuous in saplings of white 
beech, such as stood pretty much alone, in frosty situations, and 
were then of 1 to 6 or 7 inches in diameter. e leaves of this 
tree.wére then nearly grown, if I recollect rightly, but still tender 
and juicy. Perhaps I may be incorrect in some of these recollec- 
tions, and ifso I should be glad to see them corrected by others. 
Since the frost, the bearing years of out orchards, have sueceeded 
in the new order, catelialial: by the event. Many orchards have 
been made to bear more fruit every year, and on the whole the ope- 
ration on our orchards has been highly beneficial. Such trees as 
were bearing that year, now only bear alternately in the series of 
that year which followed and this has made the average products 
of each'year more uniform than before. I find, also, that many of 
our Farmers are impressed with a belief that such of their trees as 
ceed ten but — —« before pre! event, ested pepe oa 

bearers, but of the justness of this opinion I have no ce 
vidence, although it seems well established in public ps si 


Rutloni, Vermont, January, 1816. 
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‘ bs To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
__.. Tae following singular facts, concerning the tillering of grainy 
or the scudhotdiam at os stalks round the. original merit 
the attention of our Farmers. I have noticed a case of this kind, 
in a crop of wheat cut down by frost,in the state of Vermont, 
which tillered in an extraordinary degree, and by this means yield- 
ed a full crop.* And this circumstance deserves consideration : 
for if, when the original stalk was thus destroyed by frost, the 
greater disposition to tiller provided a remedy, it may be questicu- 
ed if this disposition should not, occasionally be ghee by arti- 
ficial means, in the power of every Farmer. On rich soils, the 
rrowth of the stalk, which runs up singly, is often too luxuriant 
ora good yield of grain. Where this is the. case, feeding, by 
checking this propensity, may cause them to tiller more, and b 
producing a greater number of stalks, of a diminished size, whi 
the roots may support erect, be the means of affording a greater 
yield, and of a better quality of grain, It seems, however, that the 
drill-husbandry, practised a deal in Europe, but hardly known, 
in America, is best adapted for aifording full and conclusive evi- 
dence of the advantages derived from encouraging this tilleri 
propensity. This method consists in ‘apres, the roots of each 
plant, and planting them separately in the ground, a method too full 
of labor for our use in these states, except it be in some careful ex- 
periment to acquire new varieties. 1 have known one single ‘ear, 
or head, of extraordinary promise, selected from a field of common 
wheat, which yielded an average of 126 stalks to-every seed con- 
tained in the ear. New and valuable varieties. of grain may be 
readily had in this way, and [ wish more persons would submit to 
the labor of the experiment. But thisis leading me from my mors 
immediate object, at this time :—and why should not the relation 
do so, as well as the experiment, which always leads one astray ;— 
the very reason that so few engage in making them ? ) 
The following statement is taken from the British Philosoph- 

ical Transactions, Vol. LVI. p. 203... Mr. C. Miller, of Cam- 
bridge, sowed some wheat on June 2, 1766; and on the 8th of Au~ 
gust following, a plant was selected that he separated into 18 parts, 
and replanted ; plants were again taken up and. divided, in. 
the. months of Sept. and Oct., and. planted separately. te stand the 
winter, which division produced 67 plants.. In March, and April, 
they were again taken up, and produced 500 plants: the number of 
ears thus formed from one grain of wheat, in a single year, was 21,- 
109, which gave 3 pecks and 3 quarts of grain, that weighed 47\bs. 
70z8.3..and which were estimated to contain 576,840 grains. . 
_. This statement at-least shows the practicability of seon get- 
ting seed.from any single ear that the Farmer may chance to dis- 
cover in his field, which seems, by its growth, and the good qualities 
it exhibits, to demand the care and.Jabor of an experiment. Inman — 
old Work of ‘Sir Kenelm Digby, written in 1660, we are informed 
that there was then in the possession of some persons at Paris, © 
which we as a great curiosity, a plant of Barley, which con- 
sisted of 249 stalks, springing from one root, or grain ; and in which 
there was formed above 18,000 grains, or barley seeds, 
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~ IT could go on, now, with speculations and arguments, on these 
facts, after the examples of the works before me, but as | write 
solely with a view to engage the attention of practical men, real 
Farmers, I leave these for some other occasion. In order, however, 
to make the great importance of researches and experiments of this 
kind appear more clearly, it is only necessary to remark that from 
the common wild Crab, have been produced all our varieties of the 
Apple. tis well known that the fruit of this tree is all of a dimin- 
utive size, pretty uniform in appearance, and ali sour and unpalata- 
ble: what a numerous progeny have the arts of cultivation derived 
from this indigenous, neglected parent of apple trees, and of fruits 
so rich and varied in excellence! In like manner, if we examine 
the common wild Plum, and compare it with the rich magnum 
bonum, we see another evidence of the value and effect of cultiva- 
tion. As a natural production of the soil, Wheat, in its indigenous 
state, appears to have been a very small grass, from which, in time, 
by casualty and care, we have gained all the varieties of this golden 
grain. It may be remarked, generally, that the seeds of plants ex- 
alted or improved by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
varieties, so long as they are cultivated with care ;—but deteriorate, 
and commence on the descending scale, when the cultivation fails 
ef affording nourishment proportioned to the — and luxuriance 
of the plant. Thus, in time we may exalt the Crab to the Golden 
Pippin, and debase the Pippin again to the Crab. And the same 
yemark is applicable to all the productions of nature, capable of 
amelioration hy art. Breeds may be crossed, and new and impro- 
ved varieties formed, with as much certainty and success in Botany, 
as in Zoology. In our cider districts, we see some of the finest 
varieties of our apples gradually dying away. The Farmer should 
be taught that he may certainly produce new and valuable varieties 
to supply their place, as well by grafting, which every one knows, 
as by applying the pollen, or dust, of the stamina of one variety to 
the pistil of another of the same species. ‘This is all effected by 
siinply shaking the flowers of some.choice variety, over those you 
wish to improve, at a time when fully formed and the pollen elabora- 
ted, which is known by inspection, at the first glance of the eye. 
But—however agreeable it might be to pursue these remarks, I must 
leave them, sad for the same reasons that called off your Corres- 
pondent, Scrutator, from his experiments. 
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“ AGRICOLA, 


For the American Magazine. 
ANEW METHOD OF SMOAKING HAMS. 

. A Fanner of my acquaintance informs me he has long praeti- 
sed the following method of preserving Hams and other smoaked 
meat, and as itis attended with far less trouble than that commonly 
practised, I take the liberty to recommend its-publication. © 
» The Casks in which he salts and cures his Hams, are smoaked 
during 6 or 8, or even 10 hours, with a smoak made of birch bark, 
or corn cobs, when the Hams are put into them as usual. The 
pickle, he asserts, draws out the smoak, and completely effects all 
that could be effected by hanging and smoaking in the usual way 
and with far less trouble. If this-method succeeds as well as I 
have reason to believe, it is certainly well deserving attention. 

oe: AGRICOLA, 








Literary Norms, _ 4At 
, kei For the American Magazine. 
PERSIAN TALES. : 
We learn, with great pleasure, that Barow Lescaruter, late 
Consul General of France, in New-York, has finally yirlded to the 
persuasions of his friends, and that he will shortly present to the 
saggy a very interesting selection of Instructive and Moral 
ales, translated by that Gentleman, from the Persian into the 
French and English languages. ‘The collection was made by him 
several years since, in Todt and we learn that these translations, 
with additional Notes, critical and explanatory, on the Manners, 
Castoms, the Religion, and other circumstances of the Oriental Na- 
tions, have occupied his leisure hours, as well during his voyages as 
since his residence in America. ‘The various literary 3 
this gentleman have made him well known to the litera H aap in 
Europe; and it is only necessary to add that these ‘Ti es have 
never yet been. published, except'in the Persian language. The 
reputation of the Translator, is a pledge for their moral tendency, 
as well as general effect. We know net on what terns the pub- 
lication is to be undertaken, but we do not hesitate to offer ever 
aid in our power toward forwarding the success of his plan. | 
‘© Tales,” says his Author, “ present the means of dissemina- 
ting, successfully, useful truths, the principles ef sound morali- 
ty ;—and of spreading abroad in the world, the knowledge and the 
love of virtue. Read these Tales, and you will find im thema 
good intention and useful tendency ; you will learn to grow better, 
and to walk with firmness in the paths of virtue and truth,” &c. &c. 
The titles of these Works are,‘ THe Encuantep Turons,’ and 
‘ TaLes of THE Paroguet’: the first containing 32 Tales; the 
other 48. The present circumstances of his country, may delay the 
return of the Translator, and we learn that it is in contemplation 
to present, at once, the English and the French translations, sepa- 
rate or together: so that every class of Readers may be accommo- 
dated. ‘The Works will be correctly printed, and it is thought the 
acquisition may be useful to those who are studying the French 
language. We have been gratified with a partial examination of 
these Works, and feel an interest in recommending them to the 
patronage of the Public. Epiror. 
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: Address of the Editor, to his Patrons, Readers and Correspondents. 
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Tue publication of this Number, completes one Volume of 


Tae Amertoan Macazine. Iam now entitled, according to. 
laber, and : 
have oc- ~ 


the terms of publication, to some compensation. for ~~: 
an expense little short of 2000 dollars. ‘The delays 


curred in the appearance of the Magazine, have been occasioned by 
pecuniary embarrassments, in consequence of which I have been 
-eompelled to assign over all the accounts. ‘They are lodged in the 
hands of Absalom ‘Townsend, Jun. Esq., of Albany, who isduly au- — 
-thorised ty settle them, and to give receipts. Iam alse compelled 
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to add, that, they must be settled immediately. Such of my Sub- 
scribers as have received their Numbers for the year, will please 
proinptly remit three dollars, and a receipt will be returned, if de- 
sired. ‘Those who have discontinued their subscriptions, in conse- 
quence of delay in the publication, after having received six Nos., 
ar half of the oh will please remit what they are in justice 
bound to do, and I must abide by this loss, occasioned by my own 
delinquency. If any single. Nos. are wanting to complete the 
files, they will be swppiied on application to the subscriber. The 
postage on Letters ought to be paid, unless they enclose three 
dollars :—and it ought to be, even. then. But—to be explicit, I had 
rather pay postage on all Letters that enclose my dues, than not to 
receive them—so much are they wanted in parent of iny debts: 
none, therefore, need refuse to pay, because of the charge of postage. 
| I must reprint Nos. 1, 2, and 4, whea I shall be able to supply 
a féw more Volumes, complete. The price is three dollars, in 
sheets, or three dollars fifty cents, in handsome half-binding. Per- 
sons having in their possession any spare copies of the above Nos., 
will confer @ favor, and do an act of justice, by returning them im- 
mediately. 

The publication of this Magazine, is discontinued, until I cam 
ascertain the real patronage, and close all the accounts. My Sub- 
scription List, comprises a numerous collection of very respectable 
names, Should this publication be again revived, it will be in the 
hands of persons having ample pecuniary resources,—and who will 

unctually distribute the Nos. on the first of every Month. This, 
think, is all that is now wanting to ensure a respectable patron- 
age, and that permanency for which it was designed. 
-. About to engage in other pursuits, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity for presenting my most grateful acknowledgements to all 
those who have wished for my prosperity and success :—and to the 
public, generally, for the indulgence with which my writings have 
nreceived. During the ten years that I have devoted to litera- 
ry labors, I have experienced a great share of public liberality, in 
‘the sale of near 12,000 Volumes, the fruit of these labors.—But— 
though I am grateful for the kindness I have experienced,—and par- 
ticularly for the aid afforded me by numerous Correspondents ;— 
et I find myself under so many obligations, which circumstances 
ees not enabled me to repay, that I have been led to conclude there 
is some radical fault in the plan of my pursuit. I am about to 
‘change it—and to devote, if Divine Providence permit, ten years to 
. other labors, by which I am in hopes to redeem some time, and to 
‘gain some share of that mammon, which crowns success and sweet- 
.éns every toil. . 3 3 sf 
‘~~ It is known to the | aes that, in reference to the Gazetteer— 
‘ahd 4 Natural and Civil History of the State of New-York, 
_ which I designed to write, I have céllected a great mass of such in- 
“formation as I sought, as well by correspondence, as by a careful 
“selection from private papers and public documents. is collec- 
tion amounts to almost 1000 sheets of original: Letters, and, in the 
“whole, to near 5000 sheets, besides papers and documents accessi- 
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ble to every body. Should [ live 10 years, and at that time find 
myself in possession of a competency for my support, I might thea 
use these papers in the way that I designed when collecting them : 
These circumstances are all contingent, however, and I think it ad- 
visable to dispose of them in some other way.. iar 

Now—there are men, basking in the sunshine of fortune—nurs- 
lings of the Republic, fattening on its treasures, by the favoritism 
of party,—sinecure place-men, who have money to spare, and alt 
their time unoccupied ;—~and there are literary societies, enjoying 
the bounty of the state,—averse to labor, but aspiring for the honors 
of it ;—and I offer to either or all of these, the use of all my papers, 
on fair and equitable terms. ‘They have cost me a great deal of 
labor, and though ef no value at present, they might prove a desira- 
ble acquisition. Should they remain in my hands, I shall use my 
utmost endeavors toward being able, at the expiration of the long 
period of ten years, to write a History of this. State, for which I pos- 
sess ample materials :—and, strange, as it may appear, amidst 
such discouragements, a zeal so ardent in this kind of literary: 
drudgery. as to make me disregard all its cares, perplexities and 
toils. With whatever of reluctance, Iam in duty bound to aban- 
don labors of this kind for the present—and I will conquer the aver- 
sion with which I turn to others. Had I determined on this at an 
earlier period, it would have been better for me :—but who has ever 
struggled with difficulties, contending with fortune, without finding 
hope delusive? Courage, is often but another name for desperation. 


HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD, 


a ; 
(CP Demagogos, writes in the style and the spirit of the age from which 
he borrows his name. His Paper deserves every possible attention, but E. 
have not been able to find room for it. Somé smaller pieces ftom the same. 
; merit the praise of the highest excellence. 2D: seems to have made la- 
or of thought, or he could not have written so well, Such writings would 
soon give general currency to any periodical Work, and should this Maga- 
zine be again revived, they will declare their own merit. | | 
A great mariy Communications remain on hand, from Laertes, Agricola, 
Clericus, Franklin, Clermont, F. D. B., Senex, Alpha, Americanug, Monetas, 
Philologus, Scrutator, Virziniana, Volney, G., and others, some of whose fas. 
vors have already appeared in these pages. Young, and Salinus, were intend- 
ed for this volume, but have been crouded out by a press of matter. FDR. 
from Detroit, would make near 20 pages—and he will see by this noteiof. 
partial acknowledgement to Correspondents, the explanation of his non-ap- 
yearance. Virginiana, on the establishment of a Natrona Boarp or Aic- 
RICULTURE, Was not received in time for this volume, The Paper signed. 
Natches, which came by mail, with the Post mark of that place,was near 3 
months on its passage, or it would have been published, if at thé’ expense of. 
an extra sheet. The specimens of $—r, and other products of the Missis- 
sippi, reached me long before this Paper. ‘The long Letter of 7", from Cals. 
cutta, was net received in time for this volume’ Should this ever reach. 
him, he will please accept my most grateful vhanks for his attention. Her. 
ghany, will hear from me, in a short time, in the way he proposes. ' Juvene, 
réturned. The Poem of /—d, is too hereie and full-of-fight, for the tem-. 
per of the Editor or the taste of his Readers. With Copy yee on hand 
far 6.or 8 Nos., I close with a general acknowledgement of - ; for the- 
_ liberal attention of my Correspondents, From what has been 
public will judge of that which remains. ig 
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’ lished in Albany by Mr. Cook, 51 
Review of Velvet Cushion, 58 59 120 
Riansay, Dr. Americaizes Univer- 

eal History, 

Reeve, Terzan, proposes a New 

Work, 

Revolution in France, and return 

of Louis XVIII, 133. 136 
Reflections of Old Man, on Four 


115 
116 


Seasons, 153 
Return, the, 205 
Russian Ukase, 207 
Ruricola, on Presence of Mind, 220 


Rheumatism and Gout, receipe 
for cure of, 

Richmond, Va,, Coal-trade with, 
proposed, - 

Register, Historical, 43 89 127 


247 
285 


172 207 248 308 349] 


Religion, National, an engine of 
State, devised by ihe foes of 
civil and religious liberty ; 
see Franklin on Nat. School, 

Reformation, the, 

Republican tendency of the Re- 
ligion of the Gospel, compa- 
red with that of the Law of - 
Moses, 

Re ublicanism, School of, foun- 

ed in the very necessities of 
the early inhabitants of the 
Brit. Colonies in America, 

Religion, Natural, is Deism— 
see Clericus, 

Revealed, the true reli- 
gion of Christianity, 349 to 356 

Refraction, power and effects 
of, see Franklin on Phil. Sci- 
enee;° 396 41) 412 415 416 

Radiation ; the matter of heat 


292 
294 


314 


319 
349 





and light all radiant, 413 
Storms, on the origin of, 56 
Society, Lit. and Phil. N. Y. 

Circular Letter of, ‘ 63 


-— = American Phil. at, Phila- 
delphia, Address of, 162 
~~~ For the Promotion of Use- 
ful Arts, atAlbany, Officers of, 408 
Schools, Juvatum on discipline 


| 


INDEX. 
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Study, hours of, remarks on, 
Seasons, reflections en, 


150. 


158 


Spanish Moss, of thie Mississippi 159 


Stramonium a vulnerary, and re- 

commended in Epilepsy, 
Seneca Indians, Treaty with, 172 
Summary of News, 173 
Steuben, Baron De, Biography 

of, 177 209 
St. Helena, pronunciation of, 186 
Stone, singular one, (see Orien- 


168 


tal Cornelian, ) 167 276 
Steam Waggon, 236 
Stage, dissertation on the, 243 


Steam, on workingFire engine by 279 
School of Science and Mechanic 


Arts, see Franklin on, — 289 313 
Schools, Common, origin of, 313 317 
318 319 

Smith’s Botany, 304 
Stove, Postley’s, 326 
Speech of Gov. Hunter, 328 
Slavery, remarks on, 332 


Stove Pipes, to prevent dripping 
of, see Scrutator, 


357 


Science, philosophical, survey of 
by Franklin, 388 
Salts, hints concerning, 396 


Sait water, Seas and Lakes of, 
how formed, discharged and 
freshened, 398 

Stones and Rocks, origin of, 390 

— decay and de- 
composition of, 399 
Sugar Cane,cultivated inGeorgia, 410 





Solar System, the extent of, 412 417 


Sun, the—speculations on the 
nature,magnitude and compo- 
sition of, see Franklin,passim. 


—— Spots on, 421 
Small Pox, and Vaccination, 424 
Steam Boiler, see Tea-Kettle, 428 
Stock, for Farms, Work of Cul- 

ley, on, 434 
Sheep, extract from Culley, on, 435 


'Smoakingof Hams, new method, 440 

Treaty, new, of the Allied Eu. 
ropean Powers, - 

Thanksgiving, Dr. Blatchford’s 
Sermor on, 


82 
Traveller’s Directory, by Melish, 196 











of, 100!| Tides, in the Hudson, 
Ship Live Oak blown up,. 109]/Tillandsea, or Spanish beard, 159 
Stage effect, extraordinary in- ge? » of State of New-York, 
stance of, 112} Seneca Indians, 172 
ne peo 124 heLeacabeone. policy, &c. 184 
Sir Wa 125|/Tale, see Ciaudine. 
Trouble, best cure for, 204 


Beis Beets, on on the Ohio and | 
Mississi | 





Trayeller, Letter from one on 
Grand Canal, Paper Money, &c. 218 

















































Tapioca, preparation ofat Brazil, 273 
Tanning—opinion of Dr. Thom- 
son,on application of chemical 


INDEX, 


entific Agriculture, and Agri- 
cultural SN ” 365 


Vaccination, additional remarks 


science to the art of, -_ on, ’ 424 


Theology, Schools of, popular 

error of the age, in relation to, 295, 
Treaty, Commereial, United 

States and England, 308 
Tea, @arly use of, in England, 338 
The Tail of a Comet, phenom- 

ena of, explained, 411-12 
Tea-Kettle, plan for improving 

the construction of, 428 
Tillering of Grain, remarks on, 439 
Tales, Persian, translated by 


Baron Lescallier, 441 
U. S. Post Office, statistics of, 174 
Ukase, Russian, 207) 
United States—advantages en. 

joyed by People of, 280 


University, National, see Frank. 
lin on Nationat School, &c. } 
289 313 to 326 
Usetul Arts, Officers of Society . 
for Promotien of, ~“ 
Vinegar, to make good, 58 
Velvet Cushion, reviewed 58; 
extracts from, 59 120 
Vaccine Nat.Estab.ofin England, 118] 
Vaccination in France, 120 
Vegetables, onthe circulation 
of their juices, 151 
Visit to Brazil, and Journal of a 
captivity there, 159 238 27] 
Vienna, curious Automaton ex- 
hibited there, 244 





Wheel Carriages, 39. 70 
Water, cold, precautions to be 
used in drinking it, 72 
Wooden Legs, improved, 93 
West Point, accident at, © ~ 116 


War—Solemn Review of the 
| custom of, 155.197 236 
Western Country—Ohio Navi- 
gator, 156 
Water Works, in Albany, 191 
Walking Stick, acuriousone, 202 
Wine, Cyder, directions for ma- 
king, 203 
War, Hist. of the late, with 
Barbary States, proposed, 222 


Wallace, Profcssur James, Let- 
ter from, 234 
Waggon, Steam, 236 
Wars, how sanctioned by states 
professing Christianity, . 315 
Washington City, $24 325 
Writing, hints on the origin aad 
progress of art of, 359 





Virginiana,on Farming, on Sci- =| 


——— 


Water Rod, the, powers and 
use of, 345 
Wealth, on, 369 
Water, compositioa and trans- 
_ mutations of, 396 
World of the West, waters of, 
see Grand Canal, 406 
Yeast, preparation of, 312 
Zero, on thermometzrical obser- 
vations, 124 
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yc7° The Reader will piease 
with his 
of the Editor, when he was unable 
and 6 of them sere printed at a di 


make the following Corrections, 


n. ‘Two of the Nos. were printed during the sickness 


even to look at the proof-sheets ; 
stance of 30 miles from his resi- 


dence, which prevented the necessary care in correcting the press. 
‘The most material errors that have been noticed, are corrected in 


ERRATA. 
Page 96, line 28, for cough, read croup. 
108, line 40, far efficacious, read inefficacious. 
144, Ist line of 2d paragraph, for of, read for. 


the following 


149, line 19, dele on. 


170, line 19, for altogether, read all together. 
190, line 2, for France, read Farewell. 

250, line 18, for wars, read war. 

250, line 35, for then read there. 

254, line 10,. from bottom, for and, read an. 
260, line 9 from bottom, for four, read few. 


261, line 1 of last paragraph, fo 


€ 


r grammarian, read grammarians. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 261, line 2, of last paragraph, for ever, read even. 




















264, line 3, for all, read of. 

264, line 14, for were, read are. 

265, line 16, for set, read sit. 

279, line 2 from bottom, for purposes, read proposes. 

280, line 13, for on, read in. 

280, line 26, for foreign eyes, read former ages. 

281, an aukward error of the press occurs, to correct which, see 
page 312. : 

291, line 25, after————, add and. 

305, line 16, dele an, before appendix. 

326, line 10, in a few copies, dele the, before science. 

377, liné 29; for of, read on. 

391, line 7, for of, read and. 

391, line 31, for duration, read direction. 

392, line 10 from bottom, for convulsions, read concussions. 

399, line SO, for the, read that. 

400, line 8 from bottom, for is, read and. 

425, line 21, for exerted, read excited. 















DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


The View of Lake George, to face the title-page. 
Wheel Carriage, p. 39. 

The Dutch Church, 49. 

View of Oswego, 345, or 369. 
‘Lancaster-School-House, $77. 

Falls of Niagara, 409. | 
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